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Personal and Moral Adolescent 
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ABSTRACT This paper compares the results of two surveys. The subjects comprised 89 
adolescents in two schools in Saudi Arabia and 96 adolescents in an English comprehensive 
school with a modal age of 14 years. The open-ended questionnaire comprised 10 prompts 
designed to elicit responses concerning ideals and least ideals, most and least preferred 
companions, use of solitude, summum bonum, most and least desired outcomes to life and 
nascent philosophies. Two methods of analysis were used. First, references to dominant themes 
were totalled; secondly, responses were assigned to six categories according to the dominant 
values expressed from materialistic to altruistic. Similarities but also significant differences were 
found in the dominant themes and significant differences were also apparent between the values 
expressed by the two samples. Most marked was the prominence given to Islam by the Saudi 
Arabian adolescents and the high value placed on parents and friendship by the English young 
people. 


Just over 60 years ago Saudi Arabia was one of the poorest countries in the world 
with a correspondingly small educational programme. Indeed, when the Directorate 
General of Education was founded in 1926 the country possessed only 12 schools, 
mostly at the elementary level, with a total population of 700 pupils. But with the 
discovery of oil in 1938 all that was set to change (Tibawi, 1972). At first oil 
revenues were small and made little difference to Saudi Arabia’s existing educational 
provision but by the academic year 1950/1951 the number of schools had risen to 
365 with a total of 42,000 pupils in attendance and, in 1954, as a direct result of 
greatly enhanced oil revenues and an increasing interest in modernisation, a Minis- 
try of Education replaced the Directorate General of Education (Abd-el Wassie, 
1970). However, the new ministry was not concerned with education for all but with 
the education of boys alone, for it was not until 1959 that the Saudi government 
formally addressed, for the first time, the question of girls’ education. 

The oil money of the 1950s produced far-reaching social changes in Saudi 
Arabia. Thousands of nomads (bedouins) and farmers (fallaheen) fled the poverty of 
the desert and the countryside for the newly burgeoning towns and cities and these 
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enlarged centres of population produced, in turn, a new middle class of merchants, 
bureaucrats, entrepreneurs and professionals. However, it was not until 1957 that 
the new middle class was able to obtain a higher education in Saudi Arabia itself 
because the first university (now called King Saud University) was not opened until 
that year. So the first graduates in the country were either Saudis who had gained 
their qualifications abroad or foreigners who “constituted the majority, in some 
cases the totality, of the country’s teachers, doctors, engineers, consultants, accoun- 
tants and administrators” (Al-Baadi, 1982). However, Saudi graduates who had 
travelled abroad for their degrees suffered something of a culture shock on their 
return home when they discovered that nearly all Saudi women were illiterate. Not 
surprisingly a number of these young men became advocates of women’s education 
and began a campaign in the national press in the middle 1950s to bring about 
education for all in Saudi Arabia. They claimed that incompatibility in education led 
to marital breakdown and to young Saudi graduates seeking foreign wives. Indeed 
the issue of foreign wives was a highly emotive one and led many Saudis to fear for 
the future of their society in general and that of their daughters in particular. It was, 
perhaps, one of the strongest spurs to action in bringing about the education of 
women in Saudi Arabia. 

In 1959 the monarch, King Saud, announced that it was the desire of the 
Ulama in Saudi Arabia to open schools for girls and that these schools would be 
organised by a committee on which the Ulama would be represented. The Ulama 
are male religious scholars who study the Qur’dn, the Muslim Holy Book, and the 
Hadith, the tradition of what the Prophet Muhammed said and did, and who seek 
to apply the Sharia, which is the body of teaching and prescription that comes from 
the Qur’an and the Hadith, and which constitutes the basic law of Saudi Arabia. In 
Islam sacred and secular are not separated and the teachings of the Qur’dn affect 
every aspect of life. Therefore something as novel as the inauguration of girls’ 
education would need to be sanctioned both by the king and also by his senior 
religious advisers. Furthermore, religion would need to have a central place in the 
school curriculum (Al-Rawaf & Simmons, 1991a). 

In 1960 the first girls’ elementary schools (6-11 years) were opened to be 
followed in 1963 by intermediate (12—14 years) and secondary schools (15-18 
years). All schools, apart from kindergarten, are single sex schools but in intermedi- 
ate and secondary schools the curriculum, in many areas, is the same for both boys 
and girls. The main differences between the curricula are that physical education 
and sport are replaced for girls by home economics and embroidery. 

The Saudi population is 100% Muslim and the curriculum in Saudi schools, 
according to Tibawi (1972), is “almost unique in the special stress it lays on the 
Koran and Islam”. In fact, about two-thirds of school time is reserved for religion 
and Arabic. Religion includes learning, reading aloud and chanting suras from the 
Qur’Gn and studying tracts and traditions on prayer, fasting, alms-giving, pilgrimage, 
belief, good morals and general conduct. Tibawi (op. cit.) points out that Arabic is 
not only the national language of Saudi Arabia but is also “the vehicle through which 
Allah revealed his message to mankind in the Koran”. The school curriculum, then, 
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encapsulates the culture of the most conservative of Islamic states in which the two 
most holy shrines of Islam are situated at Mecca and Medina. 

After kindergarten the two sexes never meet either in or out of school except 
within the confines of their own family and within their own home. Husbands and 
wives do not meet prior to marriage because any form of courtship is forbidden. In 
addition female Saudi teenagers are expected to remain at home and learn tra- 
ditional tasks such as child care and cooking. The Fourth Year Reader (GPGE, 
1981) at elementary school reinforces these traditional roles of women: “In my 
leisure time I do needlework; this is my sport. If I finish my needlework I go to serve 
my family. After this I go to the kitchen because in the kitchen I have a noble 
position”. Females are not allowed to drive cars in Saudi Arabia and when they do 
leave their home they are escorted by other females, a brother or their father. Males, 
on the other hand are much more mobile. Male teenagers may have a car of their 
own or may be permitted to drive a family car (Boyd & Najai, 1984). 

According to Mustaffa-Kedah (1976) the traditions of the Arab family, such as 
“the responsibilities as chief of the family which fall on the son, by marriage and 
upon the father’s death”, explain why education is considered worthwhile and 
necessary for boys but somewhat less necessary or even positively harmful for girls. 
Mustaffa-Kedah (op. cit.) also reports that “families are often anxious about the 
effect of work on the morality of their daughters”, presumably because they fear that 
their young women will enjoy their new role in the workplace at the expense of their 
traditional role in the home. 

Although education in Saudi Arabia is provided free of charge to all Saudis and 
the children of Arabic-speaking residents who want it, it is not compulsory. In 1986 
56% of all children aged 6—11 attended primary schools but 64% of these were boys 
and only 48% girls (UNESCO, 1989). Probably some boys in rural villages have 
never enrolled in schools and others have dropped out “at an early age because of 
family pressures, lack of family educational aspirations, discipline, or academic 
problems” (Campbell, 1984). Additional reasons for boys dropping out of school 
probably include the large number of unqualified or inexperienced teachers em- 
ployed to staff new schools, the large number of foreign teachers who are not 
integrated into the local community and the traditional techniques, such as rote 
learning, that are often employed. 

Adolescence in Saudi Arabia, therefore, takes place in the context of an Islamic 
country which, having acquired the physical infrastructure of a modern industrial 
society, is now making a determined effort to develop its human resources. It is a 
society which has experienced far-reaching social changes not least in its attitudes to 
the education of women. However, while men’s universities in Saudi Arabia provide 
industry and other organisations with highly trained personnel, a woman’s place in 
Saudi Arabia is invariably seen as being in the home whatever her level of education. 
In fact, in 1985 only 5.1% of the total female working-age population was in paid 
employment and this level was not expected to rise beyond 5.5% in 1989 (Ministry 
of Planning, 1985). 

The Gulf War (1990-1991) exposed Saudi Arabia to unprecedented Western 
influences, and may yet be the cause of wider social change in the kingdom. King 
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Fahd announced a significant move towards democracy with the setting up of a 
60-member Consultative Council on the tenth anniversary of his accession (1992) 
but members will be nominated by the King and direct elections do not appear likely 
at the moment. 

Immediately after the Gulf War, an opportunity arose for a small survey to be 
carried out in two schools in Saudi Arabia. Simmons (1980) had devised an 
open-ended questionnaire to measure the attitudes, values and beliefs of adolescents 
and this had subsequently been used in a major English survey (Simmons & Wade, 
1984) and in a number of smaller comparative studies in Austria, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Japan (Simmons & Wade 1985a & b, 1987, 1988). The basic 
orientation of these studies was to: (a) continue the long tradition of examining 
young people’s ideals; (b) add to the comparatively few studies of young people’s 
least ideals; (c) throw fresh light on young people’s views of the family and peers; 
and (d) discover something of the subjects’ use of solitude, their summum bonum, 
their preferred and least preferred outcomes to life and their nascent philosophies. 
The chief advantage of open-ended questionnaires is that they allow individuals to 
express themselves in their own way rather than having to make a forced choice and, 
in international comparisons, they permit the free expression of the characteristic 
language of the culture concerned. Although essentially qualitative in content the 
material generated also lends itself to statistical analysis. 


Method 


The questionnaire comprised the following 10 unfinished sentences spread over five 
A4 pages. It was administered under good examination conditions. 


1 The sort of person I would most like to be like ... 
The sort of person I would least like to be like ... 
The people I am happiest with are ... 

The people I am unhappiest with are ... 
When I am by myself I ... 
What matters to me more than anything else ... 
The best thing that could happen to me ... 
The worst thing that could happen to me ... 

9 The best thing about life is ... 

10 The worst thing about life is ... 


The questionnaire was translated into Arabic and administered at private schools at 
the intermediate level and at the first year of the secondary level. The sampling in 
Saudi Arabia was opportunistic but in the English survey conducted three months 
later an attempt was made to match the age distribution of the Saudi survey from 
a cross-section of comprehensive school classes. The main aim of both surveys was 
to portray what a number of adolescents thought and felt about important aspects 
of their lives using as evidence their own written statements. In order to achieve this 
aim it was necessary to assure those who took part that their anonymity would be 
preserved, their views would not be criticised and that they would be given time and 
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TABLE I. Distribution of respondents by age and sex 





Saudi Arabia England 





Male Females Total Males Females Total 





12 17 12 12 24 
21 48 22 27 49 
4 20 7 16 23 
2 4 - - _ 





39 89 41 55 96 





space to express themselves. Therefore, in a rubric preceding the sentences the 
subjects were assured that the exercise was unrelated to school work, their teachers 
would not read what they had written, there were no right or wrong answers, they 
need not give their names and no one would criticise them for what they had written. 


Subjects 


Eighty-nine Saudi Arabian and 96 English young people took part. Their distri- 
bution by age and sex is shown in Table I. 


Analysis 


Two methods of analysis were used. First, specific themes were identified and 
references to these were totalled. For example, in sentence 3 of the questionnaire 81 
English and 55 Saudi subjects chose friends as their preferred companions. In both 
studies this was the most commonly chosen theme and the highest scoring. Second, 
the responses were examined using a scheme suggested by Havighurst and Taba 
(1949) and followed by the Eppels (1966). Under this procedure responses were 
assigned to six categories according to the dominant values expressed in them from 
materialistic (0) to altruistic (5). The following are examples of responses to 
questionnaires from the English (E) and Saudi Arabian (SA) surveys: 


Material I would most like to be one of the wealthiest sports 
personalities in the world. I would like this because I 
love fast cars so I would be able to buy all the cars I 
fancied (EM) 

Physical The cool and smart person, cool and rational, slim and 
smart in appearance (SAF). 

Friendly The polite person who laughs with others at the time of 
laughter and who is serious at the time of seriousness 
and who has a nice personality (SAF). 

Honest and My father because of his generosity, dignity and good 

reliable knowledge of religion (SAM). 
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Cooperative Someone who helps others when they need it and thinks 

and helpful of others before themselves. I would like to be caring, 
kind and considerate (EF). 

Altruistic and The good Muslim who is dedicated to prayer and other 

religious Islamic duties, who fears Allah and has good morals and 
follows the Prophet’s sunnah (the behaviour or model 
of the Prophet) and does all good deeds for the Day 
After (SAF). 


Results 


Tables II and III list the main themes that emerged from the responses in the two 
studies. Unlike Table IV, Tables II and III do not account for all the responses to 
a given sentence in the questionnaire and the totals for each sentence, therefore, do 
not equal the number of subjects who took part in the survey. What they do account 
for, however, are the most common themes that appeared both collectively and 
separately, matched and unmatched. 

Looking at collective or matched themes first, it is apparent that 27 themes were 
common to both surveys but that significant differences in nominations for 10 
themes were observed in sentences 2, 5, 6, 8 and 9. In sentence 1 members of both 
samples made ‘myself’ choices (i.e. wanting to be themselves rather than anyone 
else), thereby rejecting the need to personify their ideals. (“I admire my own 
personality, I can’t say that I am complete in all sides, but I don’t like to be a 
particular person”, SAF). Further shared attitudes between the two samples concern 
the nature of ideals and least ideals particularly with regard to good and hopeless 
persons—‘“someone who is themself and treats other people who are themselves with 
respect and in the same way they would expect to be treated by them”, EF (sentence 
1); “an ungrateful, lifeless person who also looks on the dark side and always sees 
the wrong in people”, EF (sentence 2); “The generous person, who likes all people, 
helps poor people, has a strong personality, respects the old, is kind with the young 
and faces her problems bravely”, SAF (sentence 1); “the person who has a weak 
personality, is careless (not concerned with important matters), silly, stupid and 
cold”, SAF (sentence 2). 

The greatest accord between the two samples was in their matched responses to 
sentences 3 and 4. In both England and Saudi Arabia friends were clearly preferred 
companions for the majority of subjects with family, which usually means parents, 
in second place. However, when subjects were asked about their summum bonum 
(sentence 6) the family was placed before friends in both countries (“my family 
because my family are there when I need them most”, EM; “to be with my parents”, 
SAF). Least preferred companions were more likely to be bad friends than family (“I 
have a friend (supposedly (sic.) my best friend) called Zoe. At times we get on well, 
but a lot of the time she is being Bitchy and boasting about how much money and 
what new things her family are getting”, EF). 

Sentence 5 concerning the use of solitude also revealed significant differences in 
nominations between the two samples with respect to watching TV, listening to 
music and reading. Despite the widespread availability of TV sets and video 
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TABLE II. Matched themes expressed by each of the two samples in response to the 10-item 
questionnaire 





English study Saudi Arabian study 
Matched (M, 41; F, 55; T, 96) (M, 50; F, 39; T, 89) 
Sentences themes n n a 





Myself 12 3.688 ns 
A good person 19 2.441 ns 


Hopeless person 14 2.392 ns 
Uncaring people 8 9.849 * 
Saddam Hussein 4 0.010 ns 


Friends 81 2.903 ns 
Family 54 2.794 ns 


Bad friends 12 6.150 ns 
Family 8 0.022 ns 


Watch TV and video 49 33.323 ** 
Listen to music 47 36.303 ** 
Read 41 12.768 ** 
Think 13 11.629 ** 


Family 55 17.569 * 
Friends 32 16.379 ** 


Success at school 17 2.158 ns 
Success in work 33 9.666 ns 
Marriage 18 1.806 ns 
Acquire money, goods 21 6.274 ns 


Death of relatives 39 10.216 * 
Own death 30 20.814 * 
Accident/injury 19 1.645 ns 


Friends 32 11.558 * 
Enjoyment 31 0.059 ns 
War 18 1.262 ns 


Unhappiness 9 0.027 ns 
Pollution 9 0.948 ns 





ns, not significant; * df = 1, P< 0.01, ** df = 1, P< 0.001. 
F, females; M, males; T, total. 


recorders in Saudi Arabia, 36 of the Saudi adolescents described their use of solitude 
in terms of thought rather than activity with self-examination as the most common 
form of thought (Table III). By contrast only 13 of the English sample nominated 
thought as a way of using their solitude (“think and contemplate”, EM). 

Both samples nominated similar preferred outcomes to life (sentence 7) al- 
though, between the two countries, school, work and marriage differ quite 
profoundly in curricula, availability and custom (“Passing all my GCSE exams and 
getting good grades so that I can go on and do A levels”, EF; “becoming an 
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TABLE III. Unmatched themes expressed by each of the two samples in response to the 
10-item questionnaire 





Sentences 


English study 


(M, 41; F, 55; T, 96) 


Saudi Arabian study 
(M, 50; F, 39; T, 89) 





Themes 


Themes 





Glamorous person 
e.g. pop, TV and 
sports stars 


Selfish/spoilt 
person 


Girl friends/ 
boy friends 


Insincere/two- 
faced people 


Exercise 
Pets/animal welfare 


Be or meet a famous 
person 


Be a dropout/homeless/ 
jobless 


Life and being alive 
Family 


Death 
School 


Religious person 
e.g. The Prophet 
Father 


Person who does 
not uphold Islam 


Good/religious 
people 


Strict religious 
leaders/school 
teachers 


Examine myself 
Serving Allah 


Be a good Muslim 


Be a failure 


Islam 

Love and marriage 
Failure 
Disobedience to 


Allah 





archaeologist because I’ve always been fascinated by prehistoric life and seeing 
dinosaurs’ skeletons in museums”, EM; “get married and be happy”, EM; “to 
succeed and be a diligent student”, SAM; “to join the army and to defend my 
country”, SAM; “to realise my dream and marry a person who loves me, shares my 
opinions and wants mutual understanding to be the base of our life”, SAF). Least 
preferred outcomes to life (sentence 8) produced significant differences with respect 
to death of relatives and own death (“dying with lots of pain and feeling that I hadn’t 
accomplished anything in my life”, EM; “meeting an enemy stronger than me, it will 
be a question of life or death”, SAM). 

Finally, the emerging philosophies of the two samples (sentences 9 and 10) have 
in common a mild hedonism, particularly in the company of friends and an 
abhorrence of war, unhappiness and pollution (“My motto is ‘enjoy life’”, EF; 
“living in happiness and luxury”, SAM; “war and violence”, EF; “wars, problems 
and my family’s extinction. I pray to Allah to protect our country”, SAF). 
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TABLE IV. Dominant values expressed in completing sentence 1 “The sort of person I would most like 
to be like ...” 





English study Saudi study 





Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Personal values Category 41 55 96 50 39 89 





Material 0 11 17 0 0 0 
e.g. Money, 
possessions 


Physical 
e.g. appearance 
Friendly 


e.g. courteous, 
good humoured 


Honest and 
reliable 


Cooperative and 
helpful 


Altruistic and 
religious 


Miscellaneous and 
blank responses 





An examination of the above scores reveals an overall difference between the Saudi Arabian male and 
female responses which is significant at the 0.05 level (7 = 9.583, df = 5, P< 0.05). However, the 
difference between the English male and female responses is not significant. A comparison of the 
overall scores of the English and Saudi Arabian samples by male/male, female/female and total/total 
reveals significant differences in each case at the 0.001 level m/m 7? = 48.493, df = 5, P< 0.001; f/f 
7 = 23.327, df = 5, P< 0.001; wt 7? = 69.262, df = 5, P< 0.001. 


Turning to separate or unmatched themes it is obvious that the responses most 
characteristic of Saudi Arabian young people are largely to do with Islam. Even 
apparent exceptions concerning the place of the father and marriage in the Saudi 
family are bound up with Islamic traditions. The responses most characteristic of the 
English are secular and range from a desire to be like glamorous media stars on the 
one hand (sentence 1) to a fear of death on the other (sentence 10). Thus the 
unmatched themes in Table III point up the substantial differences between the two 
samples. For the Saudi sample religion serves as an ideal (18) (“His eminence the 
Mufti of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, because of his great knowledge of Islamic 
religion and Sharia (law)”, SAM) and irreligion as a least ideal (24) (“The person 
who doesn’t obey Allah, doesn’t pray, drinks wine, likes life’s enjoyments and 
doesn’t like the Day After”, SAM). Furthermore religious people are seen as 
preferred companions (17) (“those who do not commit sins and do good deeds”, 
SAF), though strict religious leaders and teachers are the least preferred companions 
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of eight subjects (“my teacher of Hadith (tradition), Qur’dn and interpretation, 
because he is very stern”, SAM). Self-examination is specifically mentioned by 10 
subjects as a use of solitude (“I think of my own affairs and reckon myself about the 
mistakes which I may have committed”, SAF), and serving Allah is the supreme 
good for over one-third of the subjects (“my duties towards Allah and my religion”, 
SAM). The best outcome is to be a good Muslim (13) (“to die as a martyr for the 
sake of Allah”, SAM) and the best thing about life is Islam (18) (“the love of Allah 
and The Prophet”, SAF). For seven Saudi subjects the worst thing about life would 
be to disobey Allah (“enjoying life and forgetting the Day After”, SAM). 

By contrast, the English subjects have no obvious religious affiliations. Many 
(31) idolise glamorous media models and for 16 the best outcome would be to 
become or meet such a person (“The Queen. She is rich, famous, gets to meet 
famous people and seems to be really friendly although she is loaded with money”, 
EF). Their least ideals and least preferred companions are neither apostates nor 
martinets but the selfish (25) and the hypocrites (19) (“The qualities I hate are 
feelings such as selfishness and people who have no compassion for others”, EF; 
“People who try and act something that they are not”, EM). They would rather 
exercise the body (13) than the mind (10) and serve the cause of animals (13) than 
the deity. They think that the worst outcome is being a third class citizen (seven) 
and in a secular society the worst thing about life is death (30) (“death because I am 
always wondering what will happen when I die”, EM). School also is seen in 
England (but not in Saudi Arabia) as one of the worst things about life (“strict 
teachers, expulsions, suspensions, detentions and having to do Balanced Science as 
an option”, EM). 

Table IV compares the dominant values expressed in completing sentence 1 by 
the English and the Saudi Arabian subjects according to the scheme outlined above 
under the heading ‘Analysis’. This second method of analysis reveals both inter- 
study and intra-study differences between and within the samples. Looking at 
inter-study observations first there is a difference at the 0.001 level between the 
values expressed by the English and Saudi adolescents in sentence 1. This is 
accounted for by the oversubscription of the English to material values and their 
undersubscription to religious values. A similar difference occurs in sentence 2 and 
for similar reasons because 48 English subjects subscribe to material and physical 
values compared with nine Saudi adolescents. Sentences 3, 4 and 10 contain no 
statistically significant inter-study differences but sentences 6, 7, 8 and 9 do. In 
sentences 6 and 8 it is the Saudi sample that oversubscribe to values ranked lower 
in the scale such as health and personal happiness while the English express higher 
ranked values to do with friendship and reciprocal relationships whereas in sentence 
7 it is the English who oversubscribe to material and egocentric values. Finally in 
sentence 9 the Saudis oversubscribe to higher values with 22 nominating friendship 
(valued for strong reasons) and nine nominating religious values. 

Intra-study differences in the English study, at the 0.05 level, were confined to 
sentences 3 and 7 and were caused by oversubscription on the part of the girls to 
higher values. In the Saudi study, statistically significant differences occurred in 
sentences 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 and 9, but only in sentence 4 were these differences at the 
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0.001 level. In sentences 1 and 3, boys nominated higher values but in the 
remainder they nominated lower values than the girls. 


Discussion 


Saudi Arabia is the cradle of Islam and is a particularly apt place for Muslims to go 
to school “as every student who receives an education in Saudi Arabia has the whole 
of the Islamic past around him” (Nadvi, 1981). Certainly the influence of Islam is 
apparent on almost every page of the Saudi Arabian questionnaires whereas in the 
English sample such religious certainties are almost entirely absent. One English girl 
writing in response to sentence 2 sums up very well the humanistic dilemma with 
regard to belief. 


I can only hope that I don’t feel empty about my life. I don’t want to regret 
my life and what I think is important. I wouldn’t want to go through life 
without a belief, not necessarily religious, but a belief in yourself and 
something that reassures you about the importance of life. I wouldn’t want 
to become old and think, “That’s it, that’s my life over, what a waste, I 
need more time”. 


The discovery of oil in huge quantities in Saudi Arabia and the enormous revenues 
generated by the oil have greatly enhanced educational opportunities for men in 
Saudi Arabia and latterly for women as well. This totally Muslim country has seen 


a great influx of wealth in the second half of the present century at the same time 
as England, a secular state containing some minority religious groups, has experi- 
enced considerable economic and industrial decline. However, Nadvi (op. cit.) 
thinks that sudden wealth in Saudi Arabia has encouraged materialism, “careerism” 
and the rise of mass media that all combine to produce “unrest in young men”. It 
is possible, therefore, that a comparison of personal and moral values across two 
apparently disparate samples of adolescents will reveal similarities as well as striking 
differences as Western influences meet Muslim traditions in Saudi Arabia. 

In fact a number of matched themes did emerge in this comparative study and 
‘myself choices, for example appeared in both surveys. In the West, in the twentieth 
century, considerable emphasis has been placed by existential philosophers and 
humanistic psychologists alike on ‘being oneself’ and the notion is now very much 
part of popular culture and consciousness (Simmons & Wade, 1985a). It may be 
that this idea is having its effect in Saudi Arabia too, possibly through the medium 
of Western-made videos which, according to Boyd and Najai (1984), are very 
popular because of “the lack of public entertainment and the conservative nature of 
Saudi television”. 

Further matched themes concerned ideals and least ideals. The original Greek 
for ideal was neutral in meaning and only later did it develop into a term to connote 
high values rather than low values (Schmeing, 1933). However, this polarisation of 
ideals into high and low values seems to have encouraged extensive studies of 
children’s ideals from Darrah (1898) onwards, to the exclusion of studies of least 
ideals. Indeed, Edwards (1973) virtually dismissed children’s least ideals as the 
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obverse of their ideals. However, the present investigation yielded richer and more 
varied bi-polar constructs for ideals in both England and Saudi Arabia than Ed- 
wards’ dictum would allow as the least ideal quoted at length in the first paragraph 
illustrates. 

The present study confirms that very few adolescents in either the English or 
the Saudi Arabian samples view the family as a group of people with whom they are 
least happy and that many young people regard the family as the group with which 
they enjoy their greatest happiness. It is, therefore, in general agreement with other 
comparative studies in the same field (Tchernia, 1982). Indeed, when the sentence 
stem is couched in terms of what matters to subjects more than anything else, 
nominations for the family exceed all other nominations with English adolescents 
making a significantly greater proportion of nominations than their Saudi counter- 
parts. Even greater differences in this respect were found in a previous comparative 
study in Japan (Simmons, 1989) and they seem to point to a great attachment, by 
English adolescents, to the family because or perhaps in spite of high divorce rates 
in the UK. 

Further matched themes in sentence 7 mask very different traditions in the two 
countries. In Saudi, the curriculum is heavily weighted towards Islamic studies, well 
remunerated work is freely available to men but not for women, where it is limited 
to the caring professions and administration, and marriages are arranged and 
regulated by very different customs from Western matches. Marriage, for example, 
is the norm in Saudi Arabia, with most young women marrying in their teens, 
although many students postpone marriage until they have finished their studies. 
The seclusion of women and the separation of the sexes means that many of the 
preoccupations of Western students of adolescence with the premarital relationships 
of young people simply do not apply in Saudi Arabia. To underline this point, one 
survey of young men and women aged from 16 to 30 showed that the vast majority 
wished to see their partner before marriage and not just a photograph as present 
custom allows (Al-Baadi, 1982). 

The most striking difference in the matched themes of sentence 8 concerns 
nominations for death. Perhaps because of the secular nature of current English 
culture, compared with the total belief in “The Day After’ and Paradise in Saudi 
Arabia, the English fear death much more than their Saudi peers. Again, and 
perhaps for similar reasons, the philosophy of the English (sentence 9) much more 
than that of the Saudi Arabians is to seize the day in the company of friends and to 
gather rosebuds while they may. 

The unmatched themes in this study underline some of the preoccupations of 
adolescents in secular and religious societies. For the former important role models 
are glamorous persons as seen on TV and important philosophies are living life to 
the full and fearing death. For the latter serving Allah is of supreme importance and 
being a failure at school and in life generally is regarded as a shameful fate. 

The analysis in Table IV gives further clues to the personal and moral values of 
our two groups of adolescents. The English express more material and fewer 
religious values than the Saudis, but then adolescents at private schools in Saudi 
Arabia may take for granted a standard of living that is higher than that experienced 
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by almost any child in any English comprehensive school. It is also possible that 
some religious beliefs in Saudi Arabia may be taken for granted. Certainly in a 
situation where dissent is not allowed and where religious values are accepted 
uncritically Saudi young people may regard as absolute what their English peers 
would consider relative. It is also possible that the high regard of the English for 
friendship and the family may in some way compensate for living in a society without 
a dominant religious ideology. Equally a male-dominated religion may afford oppor- 
tunities for the transference of filial feelings and emotions and, in a segregated 
society, where women are secluded in their homes, Islam may appear to be more of 
a male preserve than was originally the case (Al-Rawaf & Simmons, 1991b). 

Despite the fact that both surveys took place shortly after the Gulf War the 
themes and values that emerged in response to the questionnaires tend to be timeless 
rather than topical and to arise from conviction rather than from contemporary 
events. It is noteworthy that Saddam Hussein, despite his notoriety at the time of the 
Gulf War, receives little attention in either survey. 


Correspondence: Cyril Simmons, Senior Lecturer in Education, Education Depart- 
ment, Loughborough University, Loughborough, Leicestershire LE11 3TU, UK. 
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ABSTRACT Forty male and female adults responded to two forms of Kohlberg’s test—one in 
the standard third-person form, and the other imagining themselves as the protagonists in 
Kohlberg’s dilemmas. Females obtained slightly lower moral maturity scores than males across 
both forms, but there were no sex differences in moral orientation. There were no significant 
effects for the perspective from which Kohlberg’s test was taken, on either moral maturity or 
moral orientation. Care-oriented moral judgements were more prevalent in dilemmas involving 


life vs. law conflicts than in dilemmas involving conscience vs. punishment conflicts. Subjects 
did not consistently make either care- or justice-oriented moral judgements. There was a 
significant negative correlation between the frequency of care-oriented judgements and moral 
maturity for males, but not for females. Although these results are partially consistent with the 
possibility that Kohlberg’s test and scoring system are biased against females, they do not 
support the assumption that females make more care-oriented moral judgements than males on 
Kohiberg’s test, or, indeed, that members of either sex display enough consistency in care-and 
justice-based moral judgements on Kohlberg’s test for such judgements to serve as the basis of 
moral orientations. 


Critics have charged that Kohlberg and his colleagues have advanced a biased 
approach to moral development (see Kohlberg ert ai. 1983, for a synopsis of 
criticisms and reactions). Most prominent among such critics has been Carol 
Gilligan, who in her 1982 book, In a Different Voice, suggested that Kohlberg’s 
approach is biased against females. According to Gilligan (1982), women “appear to 
be deficient in moral development when measured by Kohlberg’s scale” (p. 18) 
“because they make moral judgements that are concerned with the activity of care” 
(p. 19), which “seem to exemplify the third stage of his [Kohlberg’s] six-stage 
sequence” (p. 18) (see also pp. 484, 489-492, 509-511). According to Gilligan 
(1982), males score higher on Kohlberg’s test than females because they make more 
justice-oriented judgements, which are classified at higher stages. 

Although Gilligan has qualified her criticisms of Kohlberg’s approach to moral 
judgement in her later writings, she has not recanted her allegations that Kohlberg’s 
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test and scoring system neglect care in their focus on justice (see Gilligan, 1986, 
p. 328; Gilligan, 1988, p. xxiii) and that “lower scores on Kohlberg’s measure do 
not necessarily reflect lower levels of moral development but may signify a shift in 
moral perspective or orientation” (Gilligan, 1986, p. 329). Although Gilligan has 
acknowledged that “educated women are capable of high levels of justice reasoning” 
(Gilligan, 1986, p. 328), she continues to cite evidence for sex differences on 
Kohlberg’s test favouring males (Gilligan, 1986, p. 329). 

From Gilligan’s perspective, examining moral judgement with Kohlberg’s mea- 
sure entails a built-in justice bias. She advocates examining differences in moral 
orientation in “first-person accounts of moral conflict” (Gilligan, 1986, p. 328). On 
the basis of research on real-life moral reasoning, Gilligan and Attanucci (1988a) 
conclude that although “concerns about justice and concerns about care ... are not 
the province of either sex” (p. 453), the care focus is primarily “a female phenom- 
enon” (p. 453; see also Gilligan, 1986, p. 330). In addition to the criticisms 
advanced by Gilligan and her colleagues, psychologists such as Bussey and Maughan 
(1982) have hypothesised that Kohlberg’s test is biased against females because “the 
main character in the stories is usually a male ... [which] may mean that males can 
more readily identify with the protagonist in the stories and hence score higher ... 
than females” (p. 703). 

Although Kohlberg (Kohlberg er ai/., 1983) has acknowledged a bias toward 
justice in his approach to morality, Nunner-Winkler (1984) has argued that rather 
than focusing exclusively on conflicts of justice, the moral dilemmas on Kohlberg’s 
test pit imperfect (care-oriented) duties against perfect (justice-oriented) duties, and 
therefore are equipped to evoke care-oriented moral judgements. The extent to 
which the dilemmas on Kohlberg’s test pull for justice-oriented judgements seems 
best determined through empirical research. In one of the only studies on the issue, 
Walker et al. (1987) failed to find consistent differences between the amount of care 
or justice evoked by Kohlbergian and real-life dilemmas, and, indeed, found that 
Kohlberg’s dilemmas evoked more care judgements than real-life dilemmas in some 
age groups. 

Surprisingly few studies have examined the possibility that females make more 
care-oriented moral judgements than males on Kohlberg’s test. Walker et al. (1987) 
found that although females made more care-oriented moral judgements on two of 
the nine dilemmas (Dilemmas III and IV’) from Forms A, B and C of Kohlberg’s 
test, there were no sex differences on the other seven dilemmas. Rothbart et al. 
(1986) failed to find any sex differences in care-orientation on Dilemma III (the 
Heinz dilemma). 

To our knowledge, no study has examined the possibility that care-oriented 
moral judgements tend to be classified as Stage 3 in Kohlberg’s scoring system. A 
spate of studies has, however, compared the moral maturity scores obtained by 
males and females on Kohlberg’s test. Following a meta-analysis of relevant 
research, Walker (1984) concluded that although there was a tendency for adult 
males to score slightly higher than adult females, the difference was not statistically 
significant (see Baumrind, 1986, for a critique of Walker’s review, and Walker, 
1986, for a reply). Gilligan (1986, p.329) has challenged Walker’s (1984) 
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conclusion, but recent studies (Walker er al., 1987; Pratt et al., 1988; White, 1988) 
have tended to support it. 

Several studies have varied the sex of the protagonists on Kohlbergian dilem- 
mas, with mixed results. Bussey and Maughan (1982) found that males scored lower 
(Stage 3) when making judgements about a female protagonist than when making 
judgements about a male protagonist (Stage 4), but sex of protagonist failed to affect 
level of moral maturity in females. Garwood et al. (1980) and Greene and Vulcano 
(1987) failed to find any significant differences for sex of protagonist on Rest’s 
Defining Issues Test (DIT), and, contrary to the expectation of Kohlberg’s critics, 
Orchowsky and Jenkins (1979) found that both males and females obtained lower 
moral maturity scores when making judgements about characters of the same sex 
than when making judgements about characters of the opposite sex. 

The intended effect of varying the sex of the main characters in Kohlbergian 
dilemmas has been to manipulate identification with the protagonist. It would seem 
that identification could be manipulated more directly by asking subjects to imagine 
themselves experiencing the moral dilemmas in question. Framed in this way, the 
question becomes whether individuals make higher level moral judgements from the 
first-person perspective of the self (“I should ...”) than from the third-person 
perspective of others (“He or she should ...”), and the answer becomes less obvious. 
On the one hand, identification with the protagonist might elevate moral judgement, 
as past researchers have assumed. On the other hand, as suggested by Denton and 
Krebs (1990), Krebs et al. (1991) and Krebs, Vermeulen and Denton (1991), 
self-serving biases might “corrupt” impartial moral reasoning, inducing subjects to 
make more selfish and individualistic (i.e. Stage 2) moral judgements from a 
first-person perspective than from a third-person perspective. 

We are aware of only one study that has varied perspective on Kohlberg’s test. 
Donnenberg and Hoffman (1988) failed to find an effect for perspective on 
Kohlberg’s Heinz dilemma. Three other studies have manipulated perspective on 
Rest’s DIT. Consistent with the position advanced by Krebs and his colleagues, 
Rybash et al. (1981) found that high school and college students scored significantly 
lower when making moral judgements from a first-person perspective than when 
making them from the usual third-person perspective. However, this finding was not 
replicated on a sample of older adults (Rybash et al. 1983). To complicate matters 
further, Lonky et al. (1988) found that although college males scored lower on the 
DIT when imagining themselves as protagonists than when responding to dilemmas 
in the standard third-person format, college females displayed the opposite result. 

The focus of studies varying attributes of protagonists in Kohlbergian dilemmas 
has been on moral maturity. To our knowledge, no study has examined this effect 
on moral orientation. If adopting a first-person perspective is more conducive to the 
care perspective on real-life dilemmas (cf. Gilligan, 1986, p. 328), we might expect 
people to make more care-oriented moral judgements on Kohlberg’s dilemmas from 
a first-person perspective than from a third-person perspective. Further, because 
inducing a first-person perspective on Kohlberg’s test entails changing the sex of the 
protagonist for females but not for males, we might expect the effect of perspective 
on care orientation to be stronger for females than for males (i.e. we might expect 
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the difference between scores on the standard dilemmas and first person versions to 
be greater for females than for males). 

This study was designed to investigate the effects of sex and perspective on 
moral maturity and moral orientation on Kohlberg’s test. In particular, it set out to 
determine whether (a) Kohlberg’s test evokes more justice-oriented than care- 
oriented moral judgements; (b) females make more care-oriented moral judgements 
than males on Kohlberg’s test (and males make more justice-oriented moral judge- 
ments than females); (c) care-oriented judgements tend to be assigned to a lower 
stage (Stage 3) in Kohlberg’s scoring system than justice-oriented moral judge- 
ments; and, therefore, (d) adult females tend to be classified as lower in moral 
maturity on Kohlberg’s test (Stage 3) than adult males (Stage 4 and 5). 

Although Gilligan argues that the dilemmas on Kohlberg’s test are justice- 
focused, she nonetheless asserts “the evidence runs counter to the claim made by 
Kohlberg (1984) and others (e.g. Walker, 1984) that the moral voices of justice and 
care are domain specific” (Gilligan & Attanucci, 1988a, p. 453). Gilligan and 
Attanucci (1988b) conclude that “concerns about justice and care are both repre- 
sented in people’s thinking about real-life moral conflicts, but people tend to focus 
on one set of concerns and minimally represent the other” (p. 232). The final goal 
of this study was to determine whether individuals focus enough on either care or 
justice in their judgements about the dilemmas on Kohlberg’s test to warrant the 
attribution of a moral orientation, or whether, as suggested by Walker (1991), 
“dilemmas that focus on personal relationships (regardless of whether they are 
hypothetical or self-generated) tend to be discussed in care terms, whereas dilemmas 
that involve impersonal situations tend to be discussed in justice terms” (p. 6). 
Among Kohlberg’s dilemmas, those involving life-law conflicts (Should Heinz help 
his wife? Should Dr Jefferson help his patient?) clearly focus more on personal 
relationships than dilemmas involving conscience—punishment conflicts (Should the 
judge send Heinz or Dr Jefferson to jail?). 


Method 
Subjects 


Subjects were 20 male and 20 female undergraduate students who were randomly 
selected from a subject pool of students solicited at large at the beginning of the term 
from classes in a medium-sized university. All but one subject was Caucasian. Males 
and females did not differ significantly in SES (middle-class), years of post- 
secondary education (M = 2.5 years) or age (M = 24.8, range = 18-31 for males, 
and M = 25.9, range = 18-45 for females, with all but two females in the 18-29 
age range). Subjects were paid $5.00 for their participation. 


Procedure 


Subjects completed two short forms of Kohlberg’s test in written format: Dilemmas 
III and III’ from Form A (Should Heinz steal a drug to save his wife? Should Officer 
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Brown report Heinz?) and Dilemmas IV and IV’ from Form B (Should Dr Jefferson 
perform euthanasia? Should Dr Rogers report him?). Such short forms have been 
used extensively by other investigators, and have been found to supply stage scores 
equivalent to those on Kohlberg’s standard test (see Krebs et al., 1991). Subjects 
completed one form of Kohlberg’s test in the standard third-person format. On the 
other form, subjects were instructed to imagine themselves as the protagonists in the 
dilemmas (i.e. to adopt a first-person perspective). For example, on Form A, 
subjects were asked to imagine that their spouse was dying of cancer, and that they 
had to make a decision about whether or not they should steal a drug for him or her. 
The second form was administered approximately one week after the first form. 

The order in which subjects responded to the two forms of Kohlberg’s test, and 
the order in which they adopted a first- and third-person perspective were counter- 
balanced. Thus, one-quarter of the subjects—an equal number of males and 
females—were in each of the following conditions: (a) Form A third-person—Form 
B first-person; (b) Form A first-person—Form B third-person; (c) Form B third- 
person—Form A first-person; and (d) Form B first-person—Form A third-person. 


Scoring Kohlberg Dilemmas for stage and moral maturity. Kohlberg’s test was scored 
by scorers trained by the first author, who was trained by Kohlberg’s Harvard group. 
The scoring procedure is described in detail by Colby and Kohlberg (1987). Briefly, 
this procedure involves matching prescriptive “interview judgments” with corre- 


sponding “criterion judgments” from the Colby and Kohlberg (1987) scorning 
manual to determine the stage structure of the interview judgements. Stage scores 
are weighted and summed to produce either global stages scores (GSS) ranging from 
Stage 1 to Stage 5, or weighted average scores (WAS) ranging from 100 (corre- 
sponding to Stage 1) to 500 (corresponding to Stage 5). WAS are also called moral 
maturity scores. 


Scoring Kohlberg Dilemmas for moral orientation. Moral judgements also were scored 
for Gilligan’s care- and justice-orientations according to a refined version of Lyons’ 
(1982) scoring system. In Lyons’ system, moral judgements are classified as either 
care (C) or justice (J) oriented. Gilligan and Attanucci (1988b) added a C/ 
category. We made five distinctions: J, J(C), C/J, CQ), and C. The J(C) and C() 
categories pertain to judgements that are predominantly justice- or care-oriented, 
but that contain a significant component of the alternative orientation. The C/ 
category pertains to judgements equally divided into or interpretable as care or 
justice. An example of a judgement categorized as C(J) is “[I should steal the drug] 
because having given the druggist reasonable opportunity to reach a compromise, 
I no longer feel sympathetic to him. The druggist’s needs are secondary to my wife’s, 
and my commitment is to her”. An example of a judgement categorized as C/J is 
“(The woman should have the right to make the final decision] because if a person 
is dying and is in great pain I feel they should be relieved of that suffering if they so 
wish”. The proportion of care was calculated for each subject on each form on the 
following basis: C = 1.0, C(J) = 0.75, C/J = 0.50, J(C) = 0.25, J = 0. (The mean 
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number of scoreable judgements per subject was 11.3 for Form A and 8.7 for Form 
B.) 


Inter-rater reliability. ‘Twenty-five per cent of the protocols were randomly selected 
to be scored by a second scorer for moral stage and moral-orientation, indepen- 
dently from the first scorer and blind to the scores of the first scorer (m = 40 
dilemmas). Percentage agreement for moral stage was 85 within one-third stage (33 
weighted average points), r(39) = 0.81, with perfect agreement within one sub-stage 
on a 13-point scale (Stage 1, 1(2), 2(3), etc.). Percentage agreement for care scores 
was 75 within 12.5 points (a half-category), r(39) = 0.81. 


Results and Discussion 


The Effect of Condition, Gender and Perspective on Moral Maturity 


Data were analysed by way of a 4(condition) X< 2(gender) X 2(perspective) 
ANOVA, with repeated measures on the last factor and moral maturity as the 
dependent measure. Only one significant effect emerged: Males scored significantly 


higher on Kohlberg’s test (M = 343.0) than females (M = 319.5) (F(1,32) = 6.05, 
P< 0.02). This effect was not qualified by condition (F(3,32) = 0.61) or perspec- 
tive (F(1,32) = 1.76). Though statistically significant, this sex difference was small 
(the equivalent of only one-quarter of a stage). 

The absence of an effect for perspective on moral maturity is consistent with the 
results of studies by Garwood et al. (1980), Greene and Vulcano (1987) and Rybash 
et al. (1983), using Rest’s DIT. This finding fails to support either the hypothesis 
that responding to hypothetical moral dilemmas from a first-person perspective 
evokes self-serving biases that lower the level of moral judgement or the hypothesis 
that the first-person perspective facilitates identification and elevates the level of 
moral judgement. The results suggest that subjects base hypothetical moral judge- 
ments about themselves on the same stage-structures they invoke when making 
hypothetical moral judgements about others. There are two common factors here: 
Kohlbergian dilemmas and the hypothetical nature of the moral judgements they 
elicit. Perhaps people adopt an analytic or “philosopical” frame of mind when 
making hypothetical judgements about the classic dilemmas on Kohlberg’s test, 
whether imagining themselves in the dilemmas or not. This possibility is supported 
by the absence of a difference in the post-test responses of subjects in the first- and 
third-person conditions to questions about the extent to which their answers 
reflected (a) the types of judgements they make on less dramatic decisions in 
everyday life (Ms = 4.9 and 4.7 on a seven-point scale respectively; (2(32) = 0.001); 
and (b) how they would think and feel if they actually were faced with the moral 
decisions on Kohlberg’s test (Ms = 5.18 and 5.06, 2(32) = 0.85 [1]. 
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The Effect of Condition, Gender and Perspective on Care Orientation 


A 4 (condition) < 2 (gender) xX 2 (perspective) ANOVA failed to reveal any 
significant effects for care-orientation. Kohlberg’s test elicited primarily justice- 
oriented moral judgements, but the proportion of care in the moral judgements of 
males (0.28) and females (0.29) was almost identical (F(1,32) = 0.08). Subjects did 
not invoke more care-oriented moral judgements when imagining themselves in 
Kohlberg’s dilemmas (M = 0.30) than when responding to the dilemmas from a 
third-person perspective (M = 0.28). 


The Effect of Dilemmas on Moral Maturity and Care Orientation 


The mean moral maturity scores obtained by subjects on the four dilemmas from 
Kohlberg’s test were almost identical (F(3,117) = 0.26). There was, however, a 
highly significant difference in the proportion of care-oriented moral judgements 
across dilemmas (F(3,117) = 7.80, P< 0.0001). Post hoc comparisons corrected for 
significance level revealed that the two dilemmas focussing on life-law conflicts 
(Should Heinz steal the drug? Should Dr Jefferson perform euthanasia?) evoked 
significantly more care (34.5%) than the two dilemmas focussing on conscience- 
punishment (21/5%) (2(39) = 5.57,P < 0.01). 


The Relation between Moral Maturity and Care 


There was a significant negative correlation between moral maturity and care-orien- 
tation (r(39) = — 0.37, P< 0.05). Interestingly, this negative correlation was 
statistically significant for males (r(19) = — 0.56, P< 0.01), but not for females 
(r(19) = — 0.16). The modal moral orientation of subjects scoring at Stage 3 was 
C/J, compared to J(C) for subjects scoring at Stage 3/4 and above. 


Within-Person Consistency of Moral Stage and Care Orientation 


The correlation between the moral maturity scores of subjects in the two testing 
sessions was positive (r(59) = 0.53, P< 0.01; r= 0.51 for females and r = 0.48 for 
males). Fifty-two per cent of the subjects scored at identical stages on a 9-point scale 
in the two testing sessions, and 95% scored at adjacent stages. These findings are 
consistent with the longitudinal evidence adduced by Colby and Kohlberg (1987) in 
support of their assumption that moral judgement is organised in “structures of the 
whole”. 


The correlation between moral orientation scores was not statistically 
significant (r(39) = 0.21). Only one subject displayed a pure care-orientation across 
80% or more of his/her judgements in one testing session, and this subject made 
primarily justice-oriented judgements in the other session. Approximately 30% of 
the subjects displayed a pure justice-orientation in one of the testing sessions, but 
only half of these subjects (15%) maintained this orientation in the other session. 
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Conclusion 


Considered as a whole, the results of this study supply only weak support for the 
charge that Kohlberg’s test and scoring system are biased against females. Although 
males scored slightly higher than females on Kohlberg’s test, the mean difference 
was small, the distributions were largely overlapping, and the moral judgements of 
females were not more likely than the moral judgements of males to be classified as 
Stage 3. Changing the sex of the protagonist in Kohlberg’s dilemmas did not, as 
hypothesised by Bussey and Maughan (1982) and others, elevate females’ moral 
maturity scores. 

To prove the charge of sex bias on Kohlberg’s test, an investigator would first 
have to establish that females score lower than males on Kohlberg’s test, then 
establish that the observed difference stemmed from a bias in the test or scoring 
system, rather than from some other factor. Although we found a statistically 
significant difference between the scores of males and females, we failed to support 
the charges that it stemmed from either the difficulty experienced by females in 
identifying with the male characters in Kohlberg’s dilemmas or from the tendency 
for females’ moral judgements to be classified as Stage 3. 

According to Gilligan (1982, 1986), the primary source of bias in Kohlberg’s 
test stems from its emphasis on justice. The disproportionate frequency of justice- 
oriented judgements made by subjects in this study supports the contention that 
Kohlberg’s test is oriented toward justice. The negative correlation between moral 
maturity and proportion of care-oriented moral judgements is consistent with the 
charge that the care-oriented moral judgements of adults tend to be classified at 
lower stages than justice-oriented judgements. Our findings did not, however, 
support the idea that the justice orientation of Kohlberg’s test disadvantages fe- 
males: females did not make more care-oriented moral judgements than males, and 
the negative correlation between care orientation and moral maturity was not 
statistically significant for females. 

The emphasis in Gilligan’s latest work has been on sex differences in care and 
justice moral orientations (see Gilligan & Attanucci, 1988b). The results of this study 
did not support the assumption that individuals consistently make care- or justice- 
oriented moral judgements, at least as reflected in their responses to Kohlberg’s test. 
Most subjects made both care- and justice-oriented moral judgements, within and 
between dilemmas. Indeed, as would be expected from Nunner-Winkler’s (1984) 
insights about the care—justice conflicts in Kohlberg’s dilemmas, most of the moral 
judgements made by subjects included considerations of both care and justice. The 
amount of care evidenced in moral judgements was primarily a function of the type 
of dilemma. Although it could be argued that Kohlberg’s dilemmas are so justice- 
oriented that they mask differences in moral orientation, we found that Kohlberg’s 
life-law dilemmas evoked a substantial portion of care-oriented judgements (approx- 
imately one-third). In addition, this argument is inconsistent with Gilligan’s (1982) 
claim that Kohlberg’s test is biased against females because it downgrades their 
care-oriented moral judgements and with findings from research on real-life dilem- 
mas (see Walker, 1991). 
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The results of this study have some implications for moral education. They 
suggest that because the similarities between the sexes exceed their differences, 
methods designed to enhance moral development should be more or less applicable 
to both sexes. Care is no more the province of females than justice is of males, and 
optimal moral development requires attention to both. 
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NOTE 


{1] Due to experimenter’s error seven subjects did not receive the post-test rating scales. 
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Women and Ethics: a ‘seeing’ 
justice? 
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Australian Catholic University, Victoria, Australia 


ABSTRACT This article draws together reflections on two different approaches to ethical 
decision making and argues that reliance on one style is unsatisfactory. The views of Gilligan 
and several feminist philosophers are used to illustrate the contrasting method and content seen 
as appropriate to moral reflection. It is claimed that feelings are morally significant and 
deliberate attention to these may heighten moral sensitivity. A plea for the use of all our 
capacities in making judgements is made and a tentative scheme for integrating sentiment and 
reason and focusing attention on the particular as well as the general is outlined. 


In this paper I want to begin to explore the possibility of a framework for ethical 
decision-making which would permit the integration of the traditional approaches 
which stress rational processes and dispassionate enquiry with methods which can 
take account of emotional cues and personal commitments. I will argue that the 
model of ‘blind’ justice can give rise to action which fails to take account of the 
relational considerations which are precisely the aspects of life which render it 
human. In order to acknowledge appropriately human capacities to identify with 
others and to appreciate a range of perspectives an integration of reason and 
sentiment in ethical analysis is required. Such a style of approach embodies a 
‘seeing’ rather than a ‘blind’ justice because it depends upon giving attention to 
particularities as well as generalities. 

I believe that we are witnessing the beginnings of a paradigm shift in ethical 
theory and that women have a vital contribution to make. Two separate events have 
precipitated this movement. On one front the work of Carol Gilligan exposed the 
false basis to the claim that Kohlberg had satisfactorily described the stages of moral 
development. Her work suggests that a qualitatively different way of dealing with 
moral problems which emphasises contextual and relational realities is used fre- 
quently and that this approach ought to be considered more seriously by ethicists. 
On another front, the emergence of new reproductive technologies prompted some 
people to ask what was happening to our understanding of the nature of human life. 
The experience of some people treated for infertility has given rise to the expression 
of moral reservations which reflect both emotional responses and a re-ordering of 
ethical principles. What is called for is a way of integrating both forms of morally 
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significant understandings so that our decisions incorporate all the means at our 
disposal. 


Background 


All the major approaches to ethics stress values such as justice, personal autonomy, 
and, in the case of medical ethics, beneficence and non-maleficence. It is assumed 
that decisions are taken in a situation of equality and freedom. This seems to be a 
long way from the ordinary world which most of us inhabit. As Mullett (1987) says: 
“In our personal lives what matters is motivation whereas in the abstraction of 
academic philosophizing the emphasis shifts from motivation to justification” 
(p. 313). 

Annette Baier (1987) has challenged the Kantian notion that in order to act 
morally we must control our passions and suggests instead that we learn to cultivate 
desirable forms of emotional response, such as loving. She rejects the liberal view 
that “we need not worry what passions persons have, as long as their rational wills 
can control them” (p. 55). Baier rejects the idea that we live in society as individuals 
and thus is wary of ‘rights-based’ arguments which pay minimal regard to the 
‘common good’. We live in a society characterised by inequality and in which we 
must act responsibly and care for those who are dependent on us. She suggests that 
it might be more constructive to cultivate desirable forms of emotional response. 
David Hume (1978) accepted that sentiment might serve as a guide to right action 
and Baier suggests that of all the mainstream philosophers he offers the most 
congenial approach for women, since for many women the deliberate detachment 
from feelings in ethical reasoning seems to cloud rather than clarify thinking about 
moral action. 

The prizing of rational processes to the point of excluding any subjective 
judgement has not been confined to philosophy. Parallel developments in the social 
sciences have led to a fragmentation of knowledge and an insistence on quantifying 
everything, bringing to birth a mechanistic view of human behaviour. One index of 
this is the emergence of a new language which seems to alienate us further from each 
other and from the world which is our home. This sort of thinking is reflected in 
phrases like “products of conception”, a “shortage” of babies for adoption, the 
“take-home baby rate” in connection with in vitro fertilization programmes and a 
preference for technological solutions to problems. To many this seems to reduce 
the status of the people involved to that of product or producer. The introduction 
of pre-natal diagnosis looks like a form of quality control, the evaluation of pro- 
grammes in dollars and cents looks like a cost benefit analysis and ‘wrongful life’ 
suits are really a form of product-liability litigation (Rothman, 1988). In short, we 
seem to be treating life itself as just another commodity. In order to do this we must 
disengage ourselves emotionally—persuading ourselves that this will render our 
judgements ‘objective’. In doing so we are able to justify our actions but by 
relegating the subjective and the personal to the private arena we risk losing the 
insight born of experience and often regret the action taken. 

Rationality and dispassionate enquiry are nevertheless seen as indispensable to 
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the consequentialists. Amongst these are the utilitarian ethicists who seek to maxi- 
mise benefit and are therefore led to a sort of calculus which is best served by 
quantifying the components. The impact of their theories is particularly prominent 
in the public policy arena because it appears that these theories are best suited to 
serving community interests. It was Gilligan (1987) who pointed out that the work 
of Kohlberg (1981) had examined the moral development of males only and then 
that was said to be normative for all. The male emphasis on rights and personal 
autonomy typical of current ethical theory seems to take second place for many 
women because they focus their attention on what it is that the situation calls forth 
from them. They tend to enquire about the nature of their relationship with those 
about whom decisions are to be made and about the network of relationships which 
make life meaningful for those others. They want to know how the social fabric will 
be affected by the decisions. “The shift in moral perspective is manifest by a change 
in the moral question from “What is just?’ to ‘How to respond?’ ” (1987, p. 23). 


Moral Development 


In 1981 Kohlberg published a theory of moral development which was patterned 
after Piaget’s theory of cognitive development. The data were derived from the 
analysis of responses to hypothetical “dilemmas” which Kohlberg had constructed. 
The assessment of the adequacy of the answer was based on the extent of use of 
concepts of justice and autonomy and reflected an acceptance of the views of John 
Rawls (1971). Rawls Theory of Fustice holds that all are entitled to an equal share of 
goods and services unless an uneven distribution would be to everyone’s advantage. 
In order to arrive at just decisions he believes that we should consider each issue 
from behind a “veil of ignorance” with respect to our position—the likely impact of 
the decision on ourselves. He claims that rational agents in such a situation would 
choose principles of justice which would serve to protect the vital interests of the 
group. The theory puts a high value on rational processes and a priority on justice 
as the central value to be sought. 

A major criticism of Kohlberg’s original work is that the framing of the 
hypothetical situations lends itself to an analytical style of problem solving and 
results in a view of moral development devoid of the kind of concern which arises 
out of personal experience. Much of the information about the people involved is 
not included and the values of independence and impartiality (Rawls’ “veil of 
ignorance” 1971, p.12) colour the very substance of the presentation of the 
problem. In short, by excluding from consideration information about the network 
of relationships surrounding each of the players in the hypothetical situation the 
problem-solver is predisposed to proceeding in a reductionist way which leaves little 
room for the exercise of wisdom. 

The insistence by John Rawls on decisions being made from behind a “veil of 
ignorance” suggests that he at least suspects that perspective is a critical component 
of ethical reasoning. One of the effects of defining morality as seeking justice even 
at the expense of relationships, is that it forces us to reduce human existence to an 
abstraction. In giving primacy to the “care” perspective the importance of personal 
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meaning is highlighted. In Victor Frankl’s (1959) assessment, the need for meaning 
and coherence is fundamental to human existence and justice is a constitutive factor. 
What seems to be emerging in the writings of feminist ethicists is this claim that the 
various values given priority in ethical theory are important only in so far as they 
contribute to the sense of coherence in the lives of the people concerned. 

In her investigations of women’s moral thinking Carol Gilligan identified a new 
perspective concealed by the theory and empirical studies of Kohlberg. In her words: 


Women’s construction of the moral problem as a problem of care and 
responsibility in relationships rather than as one of rights and rules ties the 
development of their mora! thinking to changes in their understanding of 
responsibility and relationships, just as the conception of morality as justice 
ties development to the logic of equality and reciprocity. Thus the logic 
underlying an ethic of care is a psychological logic of relationships, which 
contrasts with the formal logic that informs the justice approach. (1982, 
p. 73) 


She claims that an ethic based on justice requires the moral agent to be detached, 
whereas: 


Within a care framework detachment, whether from self or others, is 
morally problematic, since it breeds moral blindness or indifference—a 
failure to discern or respond to need. Justice in this context becomes 
understood as respect for people in their own terms. (1987, p. 24) 


This is quite different from a justice either based on one’s own position or defined 
in an apparently objective manner which seeks to balance the rights of equal 
individuals. It requires a genuine attempt to see the issue from another’s point of 
view not just how I would see it if I were in that position. It gives real regard to the 
claim that each individual is worthy of respect and has justifiable desires for 
autonomy. 


Moral Decision Making 


Gilligan’s exposure of the inadequacy of current ethical theory as a means of 
describing how people make decisions has brought a range of responses. Some have 
sought to accommodate the so-called “care perspective” into existing theory whilst 
others have rejected the idea of gender-based differences because it carries with it 
the prospect of relegating women, yet again, to the sidelines of the ethical debate. 

Many of the feminist writers are critical of Gilligan’s approach fearing that it 
sets the cause of women back seriously by positing gender-related causes for the 
differences between men and women in ethical reasoning (e.g. Harding, 1987; 
Houston, 1987; Sherwin, 1989). They claim that the differences are the result of 
experience and that the dominant culture ensures that the experience of men and 
women is different. If it is true that it is the experience of being ignored or even 
silenced, of seeing oneself represented as passive, gives rise to a qualitatively 
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different approach to dealing with ethical issues then the characteristics ought to be 
found in other marginalised groups. 

In a study of African philosophy Dixon (1976) has drawn attention to the fact 
that Western man tends to separate himself from the phenomenal world and to 
objectify it, whereas Africans typically perceive themselves to be part of the world, 
part of a community. Decisions are usually consensual, in contrast to the Euro- 
American tendency to vote where the voters are individual participants rather than 
members. Sandra Harding (1987) claims that there is a great deal of similarity 
between what Dixon and Gilligan describe and suggests that it is not so much 
gender which determines one’s orientation as one’s place within the hierarchy 
dominated by Western men. In Harding’s view Euro-American women have more 
in common with Africans than they have with Euro-American men. This lends 
weight to Harrison’s view that it is not biological gender which grounds the 
perspective but the historical struggle for life (1985, p. 270). The notion that those 
outside the power structures, the underclass, will tend to have a different perspective 
on what is “good” is also a prominent theme of liberation theology. For example, 
landowners tend to regard natural resources as theirs to exploit as a consequence of 
ownership whereas the landless see the same resources as the birthright and 
common wealth of all citizens. So for the former group profit from the rapid 
development of the resources is seen as good, whereas the latter group may well 
argue that since the resources are our inheritance they should be managed deliber- 
ately to allow subsequent generations to enjoy the associated benefits too. The 
problem with the view that the marginalised have a different and valuable perspec- 
tive, is that any effective programme for change risks the loss of these distinctive 
insights, but then, if there were no underclass, perhaps it would no longer matter. 
In the case of women’s perspectives being considered, it seems that this is precisely 
where some parts of the feminist project founder, a point which will be further 
elaborated later. 

Observations of different styles of ethical analysis raise a number of different 
questions. Perhaps one form is superior to the other. If humanity is conceived of as 
purely ‘rational’ then it is likely that any sentiment or emotion will be eschewed. If 
on the other hand humanity is characterised as being in possession of a capacity for 
perception and understanding which contains some non-rational elements then it 
must be possible to admit such potentially morally significant insights to our 
consideration of ethical dilemmas. The distinction between humans and other 
animals is not simply a matter of being more capable of rational thought but there 
is also a radical discontinuity between humans and other species in the capacity to 
experience a range of complex and transforming emotions and insights. It is 
precisely these powers which have been expressed in all forms of art. It is difficult to 
convey their meaning in reasoned statements and yet they are critical to our 
self-understanding. There is something deeply disturbing about deliberately exclud- 
ing such data from our moral deliberations. 
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Feminist Ethics 


The concern of the growing group of women writers has focused on the question of 
what the appropriate response to all of this must be. As Nell Noddings (1989) asks: 


If our initial complaint is that moral philosophy has been written uncon- 
sciously from a male standpoint, should we now consciously write from a 
female standpoint? Isn’t that a perverse repetition of error? Second, can 
there be such a thing as “women’s experience”? Doesn’t such an attempt 
risk reducing all women to some stereotypical Woman? (p. 1) 


The development of feminist theory is as Nye (1989) observes “a tangled and 
forbidding web” (p. 1) and there are so many points of view expressed that it is 
impossible to speak of it as a unitary body of understanding. The application of 
feminist theory to bioethics provides a powerful illustration of the differing analyses. 
On the one hand, there are some like those associated with the Feminist Inter- 
national Network of Resistance to Reproductive and Genetic Engineering 
(FINRRAGE) who are convinced that the new reproductive technologies are really 
designed to serve the interests of eugenics (Spallone, 1989). On the other hand, 
there are many committed feminists who are engaged in the development of new 
reproductive technologies precisely because they see in them the means of improving 
their own health and that of their children (Berer, 1989). 

Despite the differences there have been some attempts to draw the work of 
feminist thinkers together into a cohesive theoretical framework. In the introduction 
to Harrison’s essays (1985) Carol Robb lists five characteristics of feminist ap- 
proaches to ethics: 


1. It is justice-centred—that is, that like cases should be treated alike, women 
deserve justice. 

. It is objective but the objectivity is achieved through immersion in the 
circumstances not through distancing oneself from the situation. 

. It acknowledges the personal autonomy of all individuals but sees them as 
inter-related and acting within a social framework not as solitary operons. 

. It rejects gender as a basis for limiting the concept of personal autonomy and 
is suspicious of arguments which depend on notions of “complementarity” 
or “divine order” to maintain the status quo. 

. It emphasises a rationalism which is grounded in experience and gives due 
weight to feeling and seeks to overcome the body/mind split characteristic of 
Western philosophy. This may be conceived as ‘embodiment’ meaning: 

(a) our sexuality is to be celebrated, 

(b) mutuality rather than control is the focus of relationships, 

(c) sex-role fluidity is to be practised, 

(d) all forms of sexual expression between people affirming mutuality are 
recognized, 

(e) in formulating social policy a woman’s moral agency should be trusted 
(p. xiv—xix). 
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It is clear from this that what is at issue is the style of thinking about ethical 
dilemmas not a rejection of the need for moral principles. All of the women 
interviewed by Gilligan (1987) employed moral principles but unlike their male 
counterparts set the principles aside if applying these seemed likely to result in the 
disruption of important personal relationships. Involved here is the rejection of a 
notion of justice as ‘blind’. There is an implicit call for a ‘seeing justice’, one which 
can take account of context, relationship and feelings. Further, it does not solve the 
problem to simply subsume ‘care’ or ‘caring’ into a list of values or principles 
because the application of the ‘care perspective’ depends upon the integration of 
sentiment and the personal view with the rational and universalisable arguments 
which generally predominate in moral debate. The urgent task is to map out a way 
in which this might be achieved. 


A Sensitive Moral Analysis 


The approach to moral decision-making I am advocating involves the removal of the 
“veil of ignorance” and so the hypothetical situation is considered by the person 
about whom the decision is to be made or by the closest relative of the opposite sex. 
The issue is then framed not only as ‘What would I wish to happen if I had no 
specific interest in the matter?’ but as “What would I wish to happen to me or to my 
husband/wife/child?’ as well. In this way the particular claim of close relationship 
and the specific network of attachments and values of the individual can be voiced 
and brought to bear on the decision. Thus, in a clinical setting, when the values and 
feelings of the individual patient are in conflict with medical judgement, the ‘best 
interests’ of the patient might be served by doing as he/she wishes. 

In considering how such an integration might be achieved in a clinical or public 
health policy something like the following framework may be helpful. First of all it 
is important to obtain as much of the contextual detail as possible not because as 
Gilligan suggests a ‘care perspective’ depends on it but because as Friedman (1987) 
says contextual details will also provide insights as to how principles should be 
ordered. For example, I would argue that autonomy should be preserved within the 
clinical setting, but in a situation of diminished responsibility the relative importance 
of autonomy may change. So the classic stripping away of contextual detail, which 
may be misleading in making ethical judgements regardless of whether a ‘care’ or a 
‘justice’ perspective is dominant, is replaced by an insistence that the context is 
critical to understanding and judgement. 

The second requirement is based on Gilligan’s observation that most of her 
subjects were able to employ both approaches to ethical decision-making (1987, 
pp. 25-27). Since both capacities are available a conscious effort to employ both, 
sequentially, seems warranted. I am suggesting that the issue be considered in the 
way that comes most naturally to those concerned and that then the alternative view 
is presented. Not alternatives in the sense that the priorities are reordered but 
alternatives which would arise through the application of the subordinate method. In 
this way the insights gained from a dispassionate analysis of the issues could be 
nuanced by the meanings associated with acting in a manner consistent with the 
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demands of the relationships involved. Similarly, the matters raised by those op- 
posed to surrogacy which received such scant attention from the National Bioethics 
Consultative Committee (in Australia, 1980) might have been incorporated into the 
body of the report had the ‘care perspective’ been given the same weight as the 
‘justice perspective’. By deliberately introducing consideration of both perspectives 
we may emerge with decisions which we are not only persuaded are ‘right’ but which 
also allow us to maintain a sense of ourselves as compassionate and integrated. We 
might act in ways which were both just and caring. Clearly, these ideas about how 
to proceed are preliminary and need explication and refinement but there are 
resources available. 

As mentioned earlier, Baier (1985) holds that Hume may offer a point of 
departure for our thinking since he sees the psychological characteristics of the moral 
agent as pertinent. The focus is not so much on universal principles as on what 
makes sense and how change occurs. 


What the Humean moral philosopher does is take well-based accounts of 
human nature, its malleability, its current condition, and the equally 
well-based accounts of the workings of institutions, and of the interrela- 
tions between the two—the way institutions express and encourage some 
passions, the way some passions, or frustrations of them, lead to changes 
in institutions. (p. 236) 


Whilst this acknowledges the emotions as of moral significance and the approach is 
essentially collaborative with Hume insisting that non-philosophers have a contribu- 
tion to make to the enterprise, Hume’s analysis does not really meet all of Robb’s 
requirements. By claiming that the morality of our actions must be seen in terms of 
their outcomes it may too easily yield to the pressure to make assessments in which 
individuality is set aside in the service of say, distributive justice. 

Many feminist writers find that our conception of justice is in need of re-exam- 
ination. For to take the traditional construction of justice and employ it within a 
feminist framework such as Robb’s can reinstate the impartiality which has been 
rejected. Here again it seems that what is sought in reality is a means of taking the 
personal viewpoint seriously and not casting it aside in favour of the universal. For 
instance, Friedman (1987) says: 


Rawls is seeking principles of justice which apply to everyone in all their 
social interrelationships, whether or not characterized by affection and a 
concern for each other’s well-being. While such an account promises to 
disclose duties of justice owed to all other parties to the social contract, it 
may fail to uncover special duties of justice which arise in close personal 
relationships the foundation of which is affection or kinship, rather than 
contract. (p. 99) 


So Friedman claims that even though Gilligan may be wrong about a gender-based 
difference in moral reasoning she has exposed the lopsidedness of contemporary 
moral theory. Both moral psychology and moral philosophy Friedman sees as 
preoccupied 
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. with universal and impartial conceptions of justice and rights and the 
relative disregard of particular, interpersonal relationships based on partial- 
ity and affective ties. (p. 92) 


This she says is not surprising because the very notions of masculinity and femininity 
“incorporate norms about appropriate behaviour” (p. 94). Hence, the very basis of 
philosophical argument needs review and the contribution of feminist philosophers 
cannot be dismissed as confined to “women’s issues” but constitutes a more 
generalised call for the integration of all aspects of human creativity in dealing with 
ethical questions. It is a cry for “connectedness”. Mullett (1987) observes: 


My assumption is that we are moral agents, that we have commitments to 
certain values which we are trying to enact, and, finally, that these commit- 
ments and enactments always take place within the context of specific 
relations with others. (p. 317) 


She goes on to contrast the sort of thinking we apply in our personal lives with the 
theorising in which she engages as an academic philosopher. She is disturbed to note 
that motivation and self-knowledge have no place in formalised ethics. She says: 


Academic moral philosophy, focussed as it is on the justification of values 
in the absence of relationship, is too easily disconnected from the import- 
ant kinds of insight that we sorely need in our everyday moral life. (p. 313) 


According to Baier (1987) this has led to a climate in which cooperation is 
undervalued and alienation results. The prizing of individual effort allows the 
subordination of others to be tolerated, whereas within a “care perspective” the 
failure to compensate for the shortfall of the less independent is construed as 
neglect. A further assumption of the moral theory which sees justice as the primary 
focus is that we operate in situations of equality and in which our companions are 
freely chosen. This is clearly not the case. Our earliest interactions occur in 
situations of extreme dependence and forced choice; and even beyond that, it is hard 
to imagine any scenario in which the players are equal. It is claimed by many that 
women are uniquely placed in our society to be sensitive to these inequalities. 
Women occupy a weaker position in the community and as the primary care givers 
in most households are acutely aware of the need for the stronger to set aside her 
own good in the service of children. Two patterns emerge. Outside the home in a 
world dominated by men the weak are exploited whilst within the home it is 
expected that the weak will be promoted at the expense of the strong. The language 
of rights is simply irrelevant to the context of women’s decision making. 


Motherhood continually presents its practitioners with moral problems 
best seen in terms of a complex framework which integrates justice with 
care, even though the politico-legal discourse of justice has not shaped its 
domestic expression. (Friedman, 1987, p. 103) 


Some have suggested (Blum, 1980; Lauritzen, 1991) a dialectical model in which 
the rational is balanced by the non-rational. In practice, one reasons about a course 
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of action and then notes one’s own reaction. In a situation of tension or unease the 
reasons for the discomfort are identified and considered. Then the decision is 
reviewed. The difficulty of this approach is that the dialectic itself rests on a dualistic 
notion of the nature of human understanding. It suggests that our understanding 
comprises two opposing elements. The thrust of both the feminist and the ‘care-per- 
spective’ however, contrasts with this and demands the integration of the functions. 
The hallmark of such an integration will be a moral sensitivity which according to 
Gaita (1991) will be manifest in the overall unity of an individual’s life story. 

If we are to ‘cultivate’ a sensitivity and self-knowledge we need some tools and 
Mullett offers some suggestions. First, she says that our self-centredness needs to be 
diminished by a process which Iris Murdoch calls ‘unselfing’ (Mullet, p. 318). 
Paradoxically, this diminished sense of self liberates us from the confinement of our 
needs and desires and allows us to observe our relationships with others differently. 
Next, she says we will notice that when we focus on others they may inspire or 
strengthen us in unexpected ways. The third form of self-knowledge she describes as 
“the genuine dismay we feel when we have harmed someone we care for”. This she 
claims is the basis for moral life. That is to say, until we have felt the power of our 
capacity to hurt, we will not begin to regard the avoidance of harming others as a 
guide to action. Finally, she speaks of introspection not as theorising but as deep 
reflection on ourselves within specific relationships so that we can begin to dis- 
tinguish the motives for our actions. She observes that this process is never 
complete. 

Held, Friedman, Baier independently propose new frameworks for ethical 
analysis which can integrate the “care” and “justice” perspectives. In addition to the 
means for developing greater moral sensitivity it is suggested that we do away with 
notions of indifference and impartiality and proceed instead on the assumption that 
we are intimately related to others with whom we share the resources of the earth. 
In this approach relationships are seen as on-going and personal and are character- 
ised by trust and mutual concern. As Held puts it: 


When we explore the implications of these speculations we may come to 
realize that instead of seeing the family as an anomalous island in a sea of 
rational contracts composing economic and political and social life, per- 
haps it is instead ‘economic man’ who belongs on a relatively small island 
surrounded by social ties of a less hostile, cold and precarious kind. (Held, 
1987) 


Of course, it must be said, that although for most, the environment of home is more 
nurturant than the public domain, it is also a fact that the most violent crimes occur 
precisely there in that place. For many, home is a place of very great hostility. 
Nevertheless, it is instructive to think about how different the world would be if we 
were more conscious of our ties to each other and how our approaches to ethical 
analysis might thus be altered. Okin’s study (1989) of the family as the basic unit of 
society and the key to understanding the nature of gender-based inequalities casts 
further light on these questions and locates the first item on the agenda for change 
in the homes of the middle classes. She is critical of MacIntyre’s (1988, p. 104-105) 
endorsement of the Aristotelian vision of the ‘good life’ in that it excludes so many 
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potential participants, including women. She claims that it is in the home where we 
can learn to be just and yet the interpersonal relationships within many homes are 
decidedly unjust with few arrangements reflecting the legitimate needs of all mem- 
bers equally. She says it simply is not true that intra-familial relationships are 
characterised by mutual care, that much of the care is given by one person and that 
from this experience we come to accept the institutionalisation of unequal social 
relations in the wider community, as a matter of course. 

So how would justice be served within a relationship oriented primarily to 
mutual care? Friedman suggests that we accept that in some circumstances the 
appropriate way of dealing with the moral dilemma is to focus on what is the most 
‘caring’ action. Whilst in the truly public domain the concern for justice may 
predominate because we cannot know what would constitute the most ‘caring’ 
strategy. This, however, serves to perpetuate the dichotomy so many critics wish to 
see abandoned. The integration I am advocating would involve inverting the 
Rawlsian model and instead of deciding from behind “a veil of ignorance” consider 
the issue from the perspective of one intimately bound to the other by ties of kinship 
and/or love. 


Conclusion 


What is called for is an ethic which gives due weight to considerations of justice 


within a setting illuminated by all the information we have at hand. Far from the 
blind and detached justice depicted in the art surrounding court houses what is 
demanded is an embedded and ‘seeing’ justice. Although many women writers 
accept the ethical principles of justice, autonomy, beneficence and so on they claim 
that in practice the principles underpin decisions which maintain current structures 
of power and domination. The reason is not that these principles themselves are 
faulty but that their application in a detached manner renders the final decisions 
sterile and lacking in meaning. Somehow there is a need to integrate the two styles 
of ethical reflection which Gilligan described. We may not arrive at a neat solution 
but we will find ways to make decisions which reflect our humanity in its frailty, 
perhaps, but also in its totality. 


Correspondence: Dr Liz Hepburn, IBVM, Director, Centre for Research in Ethics and 
Health Issues, Australian Catholic University Limited, Mercy Campus, 251 Mount 
Alexander Road, Ascot Vale, Victoria, 3032, Australia. 
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ABSTRACT This article has two parts. The first is an explanation of the place of moral 
education in the history of the Spanish educational system, and the second briefly describes the 
research work of the Research Group on Moral Education from the University of Barcelona. 

The particular political and social context in which Spanish education has developed has 
caused moral education to acquire a special nature that is distinct even from that in other 
countries in the same geographical area. Moral education in schools was and is constantly 
infiltrated with sectarian connotations which, in turn, distorted what should have been a matter 
discussed calmly and rationally in an ethical and pedagogical framework. 

To defend a model of education of morals and values like that which guides our research 
and pedagogy, is to defend the coexistence of diverse ideologies and beliefs. Schools cannot fail 
to offer the moral and ethical education proposed (in our judgement, indispensible in a 
democratic and pluralistic model of education) to all citizens alike, independent of their own 
beliefs or ideologies. 


Background 


The place of moral education in the history of the Spanish educational system in this 
century has been the subject of bitter argument, as much in the field of theory as that 
of practice. Without doubt, this has not only been the case in Spain, but the 
particular political and social context in which Spanish education has developed has 
caused the problem of moral education to acquire a special nature that is distinct 
even from that in other countries in the same geographical area. Education, in all of 
its aspects and levels, is always conditioned and determined by the socio-political 
structure which houses it. The educational system takes shape, in general, in each 
country according to such factors as the level of economic development, the political 
system (parliamentary democracy, totalitarian state, etc.), the parties or majorities in 
control at a given moment, the hidden powers of certain interest groups such as 
dominant religions and so on. Given that all these factors have an effect on the 
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overall educational system and schools, their effects become especially obvious and 
direct in the specific case of moral (or political, civic, religious, etc.) education. 

At the risk of shameful oversimplification here we can state that until the arrival 
of democracy upon the death of General Franco, the history of moral education in 
Spanish schools can be explained by the following contextual realities, among others 
[1]. 

First, the predominance of a totalitarian political system imposed a strongly 
doctrinal educational model. With this model, the goal of moral education in schools 
was reduced to the desire to inculcate unilaterally the norms of the political and 
religious ideologies in power [2]. 

Secondly, the forceful intrusion of the Catholic church as a covert power, by 
which we refer to both its influence in political structures and its presence in civil 
life, directed the content of moral education exclusively toward its own values, 
values often interpreted in their most reactionary and “integrista” versions. 

Thirdly, during the brief periods of political democracy, the intensification of 
clashes between the various social, political and religious positions present in the 
Spanish panorama impeded the establishment of a favourable base for the outline of 
a truly pluralist, open, tolerant and non-doctrinal plan of moral education. Hence, 
for example, during the short period of the Second Spanish Republic (1931-1939), 
the confrontation between strict religious beliefs and a belligerantly anti-religious lay 
population, slightly modified by “neutral” positions, or respectful secularism, such 
as the “Institucién Libre de Ensefianza” [3], affected moral education in schools 
considerably. 

All of these factors caused controversy about the place, content and method of 
moral education in schools to be constantly infiltrated with sectarian connotations 
which, in turn, distorted what should have been a matter discussed calmly and 
rationally in an ethical and pedagogical framework. So, for example, the 
identification of moral education with religious education (exclusively Catholic, and 
often with a rather outdated orientation) during the Franco dictatorship (1939- 
1975), led to the discreditation of moral education among the most progressive and 
innovative scholars in educational theory and practice, until very recently. Moral 
education was perceived by those scholars almost as something peculiar to the 
religious environment and those educational trends most strongly entrenched and 
legitimised by the Franco regime. Even the expression ‘moral education’ seemed 
contaminated by the religious and political associations it accumulated during 
almost 40 years of a totalitarian regime [4]. 


The Spanish Constitution of 1976 and the “Ley Organica del Derecho a la 
Educacién (LODE)” (Right to Education Law) of 1985 


The political transition that began with Franco’s death in 1975 and the procla- 
mation of the current Spanish Constitution in 1978 provided the political and legal 
base on which to remodel the Spanish educational system in order to adapt it to the 
new democratic situation. With this and with laws on education which were to 
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develop the corresponding constitutional precepts, it also became possible to rethink 
the position and meaning of moral education within the new educational system. 

However, before embarking on a description of the constitutional matters that 
have a bearing on moral education, we should briefly touch on the mediating process 
through which the Constitution was elaborated and approved. This will help to 
explain some of the potentials and drawbacks of those parts of the constitution 
which deal with education. 

The Spanish Constitution of 1978 was the result of a consensus between the 
majority of the parliamentary forces and, particularly, between the two ruling 
political parties of the time: “la Union de Centro Democratico” (a centre-right party 
that incorporated diverse political sectors—liberals, Christian-Democrats, represen- 
tatives of the previous regime, etc.), and “el Partido Socialista Obrero Espafiol” (a 
moderate leftist party with a clear and dominant social-democratic tendency). 
Elaborating a constitutional text that was, for the most part, acceptable to the 
political forces of the country was, without doubt, a considerable accomplishment. 
Of course, this required partial concessions on all sides, with the result that, 
although the Constitution did not completely please anyone, at least it could be 
accepted by all. Not surprisingly, this will to reach a consensus also led to the 
inclusion of a notable degree of ambiguity in certain articles, with the resultant 
possibility of not only different, but conflicting, interpretations. The section dedi- 
cated to the question of education [5] was one of the most difficult on which to 
reach consensus. Consequently, constitutional writing on education has been one of 
the most frequent controversies in subsequent legislative development. In fact, most 
educational laws written after the Constitution have been contested in the “Tribunal 
Constitucional” (Constitutional Court), which has had to define the specific appro- 
priate interpretation of the constitutional precepts in each case, so as to resolve 
conflicts that might arise between education and other basic rights of similar 
importance also defended by the Constitution [6]. 

Fundamental education laws have been approved since the Constitution. First, 
the “Ley Organica del Estatuto de Centros Escolares (LOECE)” (Law of Statute of 
Scholastic Centres), proclaimed in 1980 by the “Union de Centro Democratico” 
party which held the parliamentary majority at that time. This law was abolished in 
1985 and substituted by the “Ley Organica del Derecho a la Educacion (LODE)”, 
approved under the government of the “Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol”. Both 
laws, which refer basically to educational centres, respectively outlined two substan- 
tially different models of educational systems. Even though both laws were contested 
in the “Tribunal Constitucional” in their day, and both were consequently subjected 
to partial modification, they can both be considered coherent with the intent of the 
Constitution. The fact that two such disparate juridical statements can be based on 
the same constitutional text is a clear indication of the open (in a positive light) or 
ambiguous (in a less positive one) character of the current Spanish Constitution. A 
third fundamental law was approved in (1990): the “Ley de Ordenacion General del 
Sistema Educativo (LOGSE)” (Law of General Structure of the Education System). 
This law, complementary to the LODE, establishes two distinct non-university 
levels in the educational system, and has, furthermore, a direct impact on aspects of 
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curriculum and content. Given that this law poses very specific questions in regard 
to the place of moral education in study plans, we will dedicate the entire following 
section to it. In this section we will comment only on the most relevant aspects of 
the Constitution and the LODE that impact on moral education. 

Article 27 of the Constitution is entirely dedicated to education. We must also 
take into consideration other articles with content that relates directly or indirectly 
to education. Additionally, the meaning of some educational precepts must be based 
in the more general rights and liberties that the Constitution establishes. Next we 
will discuss the constitutional content that, in one way or another, bears on moral 
education. 

Article 27.1, after affirming the universal right to education, recognises 
“freedom of instruction” as a principle of education. The breadth and ambiguity of 
this general phrasing has been the object of multiple controversies of interpretation. 
So, for example, “freedom of instruction” has been understood as the opportunity 
to freely disseminate knowledge and one’s own opinions, which would be related to 
other formulas cited in the Constitution such as “freedom of expression”, and 
“freedom of ‘catedra’ (teaching at university level)”. “Freedom of instruction” has 
also been decoded as the freedom to create educational centres, a right explicitly 
designated in Article 27.6, which implies the negation of any possible state mon- 
opoly in educational matters. Likewise, “freedom of instruction” has been 
interpreted [7] as the right of parents to choose the educational centre for their 
children, which is related to (but not identical with) Article 27.3—very important in 
relation to our topic—which states: “The public powers guarantee the right to assist 
parents so that their children receive moral and religious education in accordance 
with their convictions” [8]. Finally, the constitutional precept of “freedom of 
instruction” has been equally extended to the students themselves. The preamble to 
the LODE, after summarising the previous interpretations, affirms that freedom of 
instruction also includes the students, “in respect of whom the preservation of the 
right of conscience constitutes an inalienable principle that cannot be suppressed by 
any other”. 

To complete this overview, it is also important to mention Article 27.2, which 
states that “education will have as its objective the complete development of the 
human personality with respect to the democratic principle of society and basic 
rights and liberties”. And to frame the preceding formulas, one must also take into 
consideration the acknowledgement of the “freedom of ideology, religion and 
worship, of individuals and communities” (Const., Art. 16.1) and the secular 
character of the Spanish state (Const., Art. 16.3) [9]. 

The combination of all these constitutional precepts, and of those which are 
referred to in the later laws, has generated numerous polemics related directly or 
indirectly to the meaning and place of moral education in the Spanish educational 
system. We cannot deal minutely with all of them, but the careful reader of some of 
the cited articles will already be aware of their relevance to moral education. As we 
have said, the constitutional text explicitly recognises the right of parents to whom 
the public powers guarantee that their children will receive religious and moral 
education in accordance with their parents’ beliefs. This text can be read in different 
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ways. In the first place, it poses the problem of whether schools must reserve specific 
space for moral and religious education, in accordance with the beliefs of the 
parents. Or, put in another way, whether religious education or training should or 
should not be an additional subject (option) in the curriculum. The LOGSE, which 
we will examine later, has openly provoked this controversy. 

But recognising the right of parents concerning the orientation of the moral and 
religious education of their children can pose additional questions. If one under- 
stands that this type of education is also acquired in school through a more diffuse 
manner than that of a special subject, which is to say, through other curricular 
material, and above all, through life experience, school atmosphere, personal atti- 
tudes of the teachers, etc., the question takes on other, equally controversial, 
perspectives. For example, this relates to the counterposition of two models of the 
educational system: one model which contemplates a plurality of schools, differenti- 
ated by ideological (religious, moral, etc.) specifications; or, a model which 
introduces ideological pluralism within each school. In reality the way the Spanish 
educational system has taken shape combines the two models to a certain extent. In 
fact, the LODE considers the possibility of the existence of private schools with a 
body of ideas or concepts, or, literally, with a “peculiar character” [10] and, at the 
same time, it holds that public centres must guarantee ideological neutrality [11]. 
However, the coexistence of both types of centres [12], has not put an end to the 
discussion. So, for example, it is necessary to ask what would be the limits of the 
“peculiar character” of the private centres in so far as it refers to the transmission of 
moral values. In theory, these limits are defined by the precepts which guarantee the 
respect of basic rights and liberties, the exercise of tolerance and the fact of 
community life, freedom of conscience and the dignity of the students, etc. [13]. But 
in practice, as one might suppose, it is not always easy to discern where the desire 
to transmit honestly the moral or religious (or political) values contained in the 
“peculiar character” of the centre ends, and where the intent to indoctrinate, 
manipulate or proselytise, (processes which are incompatible with a training for 
tolerance, respect for the dignity and conscience of the students, etc.) begins. 

On the other hand, collisions between the right of the sponsors of a centre to 
establish its “peculiar character” and the constitutionally recognised “freedom of 
‘catedra’” and freedom of expression of the professors are not uncommon either. 
And, finally; although this does not exhaust the possible points of conflict, we must 
also refer to the possible, and sometimes actual, conflict between the rights of 
professors and the right of parents, according to whose convictions their children are 
to be educated. 

In summary, the Spanish Constitution does not constitute a framework in 
which it is easy to settle unequivocally many of the controversies generated regarding 
moral education within the educational system. This must not be taken, however, as 
a negative evaluation of the document. Apart from the doses of ambiguity intention- 
ally added to the text for benefit of the consensual process as previously explained, 
the broad and generic character of a constitution logically prohibits the incorpora- 
tion of criteria capable of directly and explicitly determining concrete questions such 
as those that concern us. Later laws and the corresponding jurisprudence of the 
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“Tribunal Constitutional” have served to refine certain aspects that are directly or 
indirectly related to moral education in Spanish schools. All of this has taken place 
in a context of profound and sometimes extreme disagreement between political 
parties, interest groups, educational organisations and so on. This, of course, befits 
a democratic state. In totalitarian states, the place, methods and content of “moral 
education” in schools are not usually (openly) controversial questions. The legiti- 
macy of the kind of moral education found in such socio-political contexts is, 
however, doubtful. Moral education institutionalised in the educational system—at 
least as we understand it—requires freedom of conscience and expression, tolerance 
and acceptance of ideological pluralism, and thus, definitely, a democratic frame- 
work. For this reason, except at certain unusual and short-lived times in Spanish 
history, until the establishment of the present democratic state it has not been 
possible to begin to plan and correctly design moral education in schools. 


The Law of General Organisation of the Educational System (LOGSE) of 
1990 


The Law of General Organisation of the Educational System (LOGSE), which 
establishes the different levels in which the non-university level Spanish education is 
to be structured, was approved in 1990. In what follows we will present the 
possibilities and limitations of the legal framework which will regulate the educa- 
tional system in the Spanish state after the implementation of the LOGSE. We will 
refer specifically to the structure of the system, focusing on the description of the 
stages of obligatory education which cover the ages from seven to 16, the basic 
curriculum design of those stages, and the specification of curricular areas as framed 
by the State, especially in Catalonia; and, finally, to the controversy arising regarding 
the optional or obligatory nature of disciplines such as religion and ethics. 

Since the publication of the “Ley General de Educacion y Financiacion de la 
Reforma Educativa” (General Law of Education and Financing of the Educational 
Reform) of 1970, the educational system in Spain has not been subject to overall 
changes, even though there have been rearrangements in the area of curriculum that 
have affected certain stages of the system. This is despite the change in the Spanish 
State from the centralist structure of 1970 to the present one of the “Autonomias” 
(Autonomous Communities) decreed in 1978. For these reasons it was necessary to 
reform the system, especially with regard to the organisation and design of a 
curriculum appropriate to contemporary Spain. 

At this point in time, the early childhood and primary stages of education, that 
is to say those levels that are referred to as “Preescolar” (pre-school), “Ciclo Inicial” 
(first cycle), and “Ciclo Medio” (intermediate cycle) of “Educacion General Basica 
(EGB)” (basic general education) are oriented according to the revised programmes 
of January 1981. The stage known as “Ciclo Superior de Educacion General Basica” 
(superior cycle of EGB), which covers the ages of 11 to 14 in three year-long 
courses, is oriented according to the arrangements of 1970. In the current system, 
upon completing EGB, the student can opt to continue by one of two routes: (a) the 
“Bachillerato Unificado y Polivalente (BUP)” which consists of three year-long 
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courses and a following year-long “Curso de Orientacion Universitaria (COU)” in 
preparation for access to a university; or (b) the “Formacion Profesional de Primer 
Grado y de Segundo Grado (FP)”, in preparation for quick access to specialised 
skilled professions. 

The administration, professionals in education and general dissatisfaction with 
the lack of suitability of the Spanish educational system for the current constitutional 
reality of the Spanish state in 1987 have given birth to various experimental plans of 
a curricular nature, based, not only in theory, but also in experience. These plans 
affect the primary and secondary stages of obligatory education, the “Proyecto de 
Reforma de las Ensenanzas Medias” (Reform Project for Intermediate Education) 
dates from 1983, and the “Plan Experimental para la mejora del Ciclo Superior de 
EGB” (Experimental Plan for the Improvement of EGB) from 1984. 

In the face of these experiences and partial modifications, the Spanish educa- 
tional administration is proposing to improve the educational system through a law, 
the LOGSE, which acquires a pedogogical dimension to the extent that it permits 
a more coherent and interrelated curricular framework. 

The new curricular orientation entails a clear statement of the educational 
intent and common elements that must be established and developed throughout 
the State. At the same time, it proposes a curriculum open enough to allow the 
various autonomous communities that make up the State to define it within their 
own jurisdictions and to contextualise it, according to their social and cultural 
environment, and through the methods and situations that they deem most appro- 
priate. 

The new curriculum design implies that the professor or teacher are not mere 
executors of pre-established programmes, but rather active participants, undertaking 
curricular projects and participating in the formalisation of proposed curricula. 

Although generally satisfied with the new orientation of the educational system 
and with the established curricular framework, the world of education is aware of the 
difficulties posed by a curriculum such as the one designed, given that it is only 
possible to define it clearly through practice and in the implementation of each team 
of teachers. The teachers’ training and the attitudes which prevail in their work 
habits are not, in all cases, optimum for developing the curriculum plan. The 
administration’s insistence on the necessity of updating and training the teacher pool 
must shape itself into realities that make it possible for the curriculum design to 
serve as an orienting guide for pedagogical practice in each school and classroom. 
This point is of especial interest in our field of study—moral education—-since it has 
no particular area assigned to it within the state curriculum. Interestingly, there is a 
difference in the curriculum design of Catalonia: there is an area “ethics”, which 
includes questions relative to the area of “moral education”. 

The two functions of every curriculum—to make explicit the intentions of the 
educational system and to serve as an orienting guide for pedagogical practice— 
must be broken down into four dimensions which aim to answer the following 
questions: 


1. What to teach? What are the content and aims of the teaching? 
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. When to teach? How to organise and sequence the content and aims? 

. How to teach? How to plan the instructional and learning activities in order 
to achieve the established goals? 

. What, how and when to evaluate? How to know when the set goals have 
been met, and by what methodology, technique, or activities? 


It is evident that the first dimension sets forth the intentions of the system and that 
the three following dimensions are those which determine the success or failure of 
the curriculum design, and consequently, of the actual reform proposal in its 
pedagogical aspect, which is doubtless what gives it meaning. In our opinion, the 
state curriculum design only considers the first of the dimensions we have men- 
tioned in relation to the area of moral education or ethics. It repeatedly formulates 
a declaration of intentions, but does not satisfactorily indicate when and how to 
teach and what, when and how to evaluate the area of moral education or ethics. 
The curriculum design in Catalonia takes into account the four dimensions, al- 
though, as we will see later, perhaps not in a completely developed form. 

Fig. 1 details the educational system proposed by the State Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Science, and which is developed by the LOGSE. It assumes a common 
education for all, integrated and of a multi-purpose nature, which only offers a 
certain amount of choice in the final cycles, and which, in contrast with the current 
educational system, does not offer alternatives until the age of 16. This phase of the 
educational system, known as “Educacion Basica Obligatoria” (basic obligatory 
education), covers the period from six to 16 years of age, and is preceded by a stage 
of early childhood education which permits children to go to school below the age 
of five, according to the wishes of their parents. In this way it prolongs the current 
general basic education which ends between the ages of 14 and 16, and it structures 
obligatory primary and secondary education in different cycles. 

The idea of polyvalence and a single system until the age of 16 permits the 
coeducation in classrooms and schools of students who differ socio-economically 
and particularly in academic aptitude. These groups present individual differences 
with all the social and pedagogical advantages that implies, and also with all the 
inconveniences which arise in relation to levels of academic discipline and the 
adequacy and preparation of the teachers for a given type of school, above all in the 
cycles of obligatory secondary education. 

The State curriculum design, together with the additions established by the 
curriculum designs of the autonomous communities, represent a degree of openness 
and flexibility. This allows the curricular proposal that guides pedagogical practice 
to include all the additions and adaptations that the teaching teams, as well as the 
actual classroom teachers, consider opportune. The different levels can be seen in 
Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the different activities to be developed by those responsible for 
the different levels. The determination of blocks of content, final goals and the 
educational orientation belongs to the State and the autonomous communities. The 
sequencing of the different blocks of content is up to each particular educational 
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Fic. 1. The Spanish educational system 


centre. The programming and final embodiment in pedagogical practice represents 
the third level of formalisation and is the domain of the teachers and professors. 

Once again, the importance of the preparation of teachers and professors presents 
itself as a key element in the development of the LOGSE. This preparation is 
especially necessary in those areas not specified in the first level of formalisation, as 
well as in cross-curricular and all thematic areas. This is the case in the content 
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block identified as “attitudes, values, norms”, and which includes, to a certain 
extent, the intentions of the educational system in relation to aspects that are very 
close to or identical with moral education. 

The content and final goals do not only refer to the acquisition of concepts or 
learning of facts and figures, but they also include a special emphasis on procedures 
and attitudes, values and norms. This is a very positive characteristic, in our opinion, 
and represents a substantial change in relation to the current educational system. It 
is not sO important to learn such-and-such a fact or concept as that the learning 
permits the exercise of procedures and the fostering of attitudes, values and norms, 
for this, after all, an objective of basic obligatory and early childhood education. 

This position coincides pedagogically with many of our proposals, especially 
with the model of moral education we will describe. But it presents, or can present, 
some difficulties. 

The first problem stems from the fact that, without a subject area and corre- 
sponding time slot reserved for moral education or ethics for all students of primary 
and secondary obligatory education, it is likely that pedagogical approaches will be 
excessively diluted across the curriculum range, and this will be undertaken by 
teachers with diverse specialisations, and no specific preparation for such a task. The 
State curriculum design does not incorporate a specific area, moral education. By 
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contrast, that of Catalonia, although it does allow moral education as such presents 
it as an alternative to the area of religion. 

The second difficulty stems from the limited pedagogical experience of dealing 
with morality by teachers and professors in Spain. On occasions it has been confused 
with concept acquisition and learning of facts and theories in the higher levels of the 
educational system, and at other times with the tutorial actions of the teacher at the 
lower levels. Without denying the value of such learning, the task of moral pedagogy 
cannot be reduced to this alone. More importantly, it must not be improvised just 
to fill the gap of a class normally taught by a teacher who happens to be on leave, 
or because some problem has arisen with the usual running of the school. 

The third difficulty consists in the lack of curricular materials which would 
facilitate the job of the teacher and give meaning and direction to the students’ tasks 
in this area of education. Production of such materials is one of the most important 
objectives of our research project. However, it is hardly likely that these materials 
will be integrated into the programmes of centres or put into classroom practice if 
the attitude of the government and the universities does not actively support the 
importance of moral education in the initial and supplementary teacher-training 
plans. Knowledge of and ability to use these strategies are fundamental in order for 
the curricular materials to achieve the ends for which we intend them. Such 
materials should provide instructors with resources for adapting them and construct- 
ing new materials to suit the context of their school and class. All this is impossible 
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to achieve without specific training in both the theory and practice of moral 
education. 


Catalonia’s curricular design (see Figs 4 & 5), unlike the LOGSE and that of 
the State Ministry of Education, goes beyond a simple statement of intention to 
specify an area, “ethics”, with its general procedural objectives with regard to facts, 
concepts and conceptual systems, and “attitudes, norms, values”—both in primary 
and secondary obligatory education. However, in the State curriculum design there 
is an area of early childhood education designated as “autonomy and personal 
identity”, and in Catalonia’s design called, “self-discovery”, which in our opinion, 
very satisfactorily includes information, procedures, attitudes and norms appropriate 
to laying the groundwork for later learning in the area of moral education. 

We infer, then, that the only point at which the skills and information necessary 
for moral development are considered sufficiently important to be obligatory 
throughout the Spanish State is in early childhood education, that is, up to the age 
of six. Beyond that age, the State’s design assumes—somewhat over-optimistically— 
that such matters will be dealt with in conjunction with the other subject areas. In 
the Catalonian design, the curriculum design for primary education, from the ages 
of six to 12, is much more satisfactory and complete than in the case of obligatory 
secondary education. We consider there to be excessive intellectualism and a lack of 


concern for the procedural dimension in the curriculum planning for secondary 
education. 
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In both primary and obligatory secondary education, the goals and content 
related to developing behaviour which would enable the student to act, are in- 
sufficiently elaborated. Yet, it is in primary education once again that we find such 
concerns treated more completely. In contrast with the other study areas, that of 
ethics does not include any type of guidance as to student evaluation techniques or 
activities, in either the primary or secondary levels. Since this differs from other 
subject areas, it may induce situations in which the level of a student’s dedication to 
study is determined solely by his or her personal interest in it, and there is no 
external motivation for personal effort or desire to learn, or to change attitudes or 
ways of life. , 

We firmly believe that the curricular proposals of the LOGSE regarding moral 
education, despite its timidity and vagueness of design in the State curriculum, can 
serve as a base for further formalisation by the autonomous communities (as in the 
present case of Catalonia), and constitutes a significant advance in the handling of 
moral education, despite the limitations we have discussed. 
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To close this brief curricular presentation, we shall refer to one of the topics 
related to educational reform that has cause the greatest controversy at the social 
level: that of the LOGSE’s treatment of religion. The LOGSE, in its statutes, 
recognises the State’s obligations toward the Holy See, and possible future obliga- 
tions to other religious faiths, and, in so doing, provokes problems with diverse 
groups for various reasons. 

The option of religion (or, in the case of Catalonia, the option between Catholic 
religion or ethics), may excessively hinder moral education in a democratic and 
pluralistic society. It is not a matter of being opposed to the Catholic religion nor to 
the activities that any faith or ideology normally uses to transmit its beliefs and 
values. Rather, it is a matter of establishing that any attempt in the educational 
system to transmit or inculcate a collection of values, even though they be the 
respected heritage of a part of the population, is not an appropriate pedagogical 
alternative to ethics or moral education in a pluralistic and democratic society. 

The State’s obligation, deriving from agreements with the Holy See, to offer the 
subject of Catholic religion cannot be a reason for students who opt for this area to 
be deprived of the subject of ethics or moral education. This is necessary for all 
citizens, and to our way of thinking, especially for those who are closely tied, either 
as individuals or through their families, to definite positions and ideologies. The 
goals of ethics in the curricular design of Catalonia, for example, cannot disapply to 
those students who choose instead to study Catholic religion. Nor would this 
situation be justified in the case of any other religion that might have agreements 
with the Spanish State in the future. 

Between the anti-religious and anti-clerical positions, and the secular positions 
or position of those who respect a variety of choices, there are vast differences. To 
defend a model of education of morals and values like that which guides our 
research and pedagogy, is to defend the coexistence of diverse ideologies and beliefs. 
Schools cannot fail to offer the moral and ethical education proposed (in our 
judgement, indispensible in a democratic and pluralistic model of education) to all 
citizens alike, independent of their own beliefs or ideologies. This is all the more 
necessary when we remember that there are other educational agents, apart from 
schools, that reproduce ideologies and transmit beliefs. In addition to the family, 
there are other bodies of education and religious instruction, which, with an 
extensive tradition and good will, have charged themselves with spreading their ways 
of thinking, living and acting. These agencies also aim to shape lifestyles and 
personalities. The role of the school in moral education should be to promote an 
objective examination of and education about beliefs and values rather than the 
inculcation of particular creeds and morals. 


Research Work of the Research Group on Moral Education from the 
University of Barcelona 


The Research Group on Moral Education (GREM) is a team of researchers of the 
Faculty of Pedagogy at the University of Barcelona which has the aim of promoting 
research on moral education. The research group was formed in 1985, initially 
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around the educational activity on the course of “Moral Education” by Professor 


Josep M. Puig and later in relation to the doctoral and graduate programme, Civic 
and Moral Education. 


Research Carried Out and Projects Under Way 


Basically, we work according to four objectives which are complementary and 
constantly interact. 


1. To outline a curriculum of moral education for pupils aged between six and 
16 years old, in compulsory education in Spain. This has been the main 
focus of work to date. 

2. To elaborate and put into practice programmes of teacher training in moral 
education. Objectives 1 and 2 have been closely linked, the latter has allowed 
us to keep the curricular development in touch with the daily reality of the 
schools. 

3. To undertake research related to developing aspects of the school as a just 
and fair community. This work is at an early stage. 

4. To evaluate the effect of our programme by use of moral dilemmas. To 
undertake this we are adapting and validating the DIT of J. Rest to our 
12—16-year-old population. 


Outline of a Curriculum for the Moral Education of 6—16-year-olds 


We began to develop the main objective of our work in four stages. 


1. To try out and adapt to the different ages the most important methods and 
procedures of moral education. 

2. To decide, formulate and sequence adequately, according to the different 
levels, the minimum thematic content upon which the curriculum for moral 
education must be centred. 

3. To outline the curricular sections according to the sequences of previous 
content, using known methods and procedures. 

4. To test and evaluate systematically the suitability of these sections. 


The methods or procedures that have been studied, tested and adapted are as 
follows: 


1. Methods of self-knowledge and self-expression. Clarification of values. Self- 
expressive exercises. 
. Methods for the development of moral thought. Discussion of moral dilem- 
mas. Recognition of alternatives and foreseeing the consequences. 
. Methods of conceptual understanding. Analysis exercises and conceptual 
understanding. Philosophy for children. 
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4. Methods for the development of the social perspective and empathy. Case 
studies. Role-playing. Simulation games. 
. Methods for the development of dialogue capacity, argument and agree- 
ment. Debates. Values analyses. Solution of conflicts. 
. Methods oriented to the development of self-regulating competences, social 
abilities and prosociality. 


Another part of our research has consisted of the search for outstanding moral topics 
in order to transform them into informative content that we will use in the 
conception of didactic units of the curriculum. The topics obtained are those that in 
each age group (6-8, 8-10, 10-12, 12-14, 14—16) imply some conflicts of values 
and are experienced in a problematic way. In order to select them we use the three 
following sources: 


1. Analysis of mass media. 
2. Ethnographic work (surveys, critical incidents, and so on). 
3. Consultation with well-known experts and those with experience. 


Analysis of the mass media provides information about the topics that are social 
preoccupations at present, which will probably be known by the children. We have 
focused mass media studies by taking different daily newspapers and magazines 
throughout one year. The news with moral implications is classified by topics. In this 
way we obtain a representative sample of the topics that currently worry people, 
topics that in some way influence the children or, where the children are not 
influenced by them or do not know them, it may be necessary that they think about 
them at a particular moment of their education. 

The ethnographic work provides information about the topics which are im- 
portant from a moral point of view for the persons affected, in this case the children. 
This work is based on interviews and surveys specifically prepared for each age 
group. The surveys raise questions concerning those areas of social relations where 
some type of conflict may be present. These areas include problematic situations of 
micro-ethical, meso-ethical and macro-ethical character. We decided to carry out a 
pilot test that will help us to obtain the definitive results that we would apply to each 
age/group. 

Consultation of experts consists of interviews with people of different views who 
are closely linked to the children’s world or people that have worked on ethical 
questions from a professional aspect. Their contributions help us to increase the 
number of topics brought up by the students or those that we have come across with 
the analysis of the mass media. 

As indicated above, topics that the children recognise as problematic should be 
included in the curriculum content for moral education, and also the topics that for 
some reason—age, complexity of the topic—are not already perceived by them, so 
it is important that they become aware of current issues or problems that the 
students will experience in the near future. 

Once a first approach to the conflict topics through the surveys and the mass 
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media had been made, a provisional list of topics developed that could be included 
in an open curriculum for moral education. These topics are as follows: 


. Knowledge and work on oneself (the self). 
. Interrelation with others. 
. Life in the family environment. 
. Sexism feminism: analysis of discriminations that arise in interpersonal 
relations or in social life due to sexual difference. 
. The atmosphere of the school institution as a place in which to live and 
work together. 
. Skills for dialogue. 
. Organisation and regulation of life in general. 
. Analysis of use of the power that humans have acquired with regard to the 
environment. 
. Daily problems of living together and differences as genesis and 
justification of injustices. 
10. The civic milieu close to young people. 
11. Study and analysis of human rights. 
12. Conceptual and philosophical elements. 
13. Conventional rules of behaviour. 


At the moment we are designing an average of 10 teaching units, which include 
approximately six activities, for each of the 10 courses which are the object of our 
programme. In total we envisage having 100 units and some 600 activities on the 
subjects previously indicated, combining the use of the different strategies and 
techniques considered. Our work in this area has enabled us to publish two 
monographs where those procedures are applied in relation to particular themes. 
These works are: Ethics and School: the pedagogic treatment of difference (1990) 
Barcelona, Ed 62 and IJnterculture and School: Racism (1991) Barcelona, Dossiers 
Rosa Sensat. 


The second work deals with the topic of intercultural education from the perspective 
of social education. In 1989-1990, after having studied the techniques of moral 
education for a long period, we tested how these techniques should be used in a 
didactic unity. For this purpose we selected a topic with evident moral implica- 
tions—interculture and racism—and established an age group of 12—16-years-old. 
We organised the content and linked it with the appropriate techniques. The main 
aspects we discuss are the following: (a) analysis of the different forms of margin- 
ality, racism and xenophobia; (b) legal aspects related to immigration; (c) 
consideration of racism from perspectives such as historical, cultural and scientific 
(genetic biology, social psychology, etc.); and (d) critical evaluation of racism in the 
light of human rights. 

The first monograph listed above consists of the treatment of difference as a 
decisive element in ethical—moral topics. It is a theoretical—practical work that, on 
the one hand, gives theoretical perspectives about the object of moral education and, 
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on the other hand, presents practical materials organised for school work. Starting 
from the idea that conflicts arise because of the confrontation of “different” posi- 
tions on the same problem, or simply from establishing a critical distance from the 
socially established norm (understanding the norm as “the normal”, the common), 
we try to take advantage of the idea of difference as a change in the perception of 
social problems in order to show that difference, “the different”, can live side by side 
within a definite framework if the agreed minimum requirements are greater than 
what is established by “the common”. The idea underlying the aim of the work is 
to understand difference as something positive within contemporary communities 
which contain a great diversity of lifestyles, and to develop the ethical—moral 
“potential” of the topic so as to influence the capacity and thinking habits of 
students. 

To be precise, the work deals with psychic, physical, cultural, socio-economic 
and ideological differences. These differences are considered in the framework of the 
age groups of compulsory education. We established five age groups; each experi- 
ences a specific treatment of the subjects regarding each subject. Thus in the 
six-year-old group a physical difference can be skin colour, while at 15 we deal with 
racism from a more complex point of view that includes cultural, physical and even 
ideological aspects. 


Programmes of Teacher Training in Moral Education 


The objectives as far as teacher training is concerned are as follows: 


1. To initiate the educators into the more general aspects of moral education 
and into the precise teaching methodologies. 
2. Outline, application and evaluation of a systematic group of activities relat- 
ing to moral education. 
. To develop a working tool that permits teachers to programme the third 
level of implementation, adapted to the same situation as the one proposed 
in the new curricular outline. 


The contribution of content organised around a topic, plus the moral thoughts that 
are created, result in a critical understanding of present-day reality that makes 
conflict evident. The brief curricular outline upon which work is based as fcllows: 


1. Informative content: facts and concepts: 
(a) personal and social conflict topics; 
(b) approach to minimum values. 

2. Procedural content: 
(a) personal and social aspects of socio-moral judgement; 
(b) acquisition of contractual abilities. 

3. Value contents: norms, habits and values: 
(a) acquisition of norms and socio-conventional habits; 
(b) approach to minimum values; 
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(c) values implied in procedures and critical understanding; values that will 
appear after the programme. 


The development of training programmes for teachers has been carried out at two 
levels: (a) theoretical study of what must be the permanent training of teachers and 
of what it entails; and (b) analysis of the several training experiences that have been 
carried out. Our work in this area has led to the publication of the work in 1991 
Moral Education: Future perspectives and work techniques (Barcelona, Grao Editorial) 
aimed at teachers and which completes the theoretical framework developed in the 
work published in 1989 Moral Education and Democracy (Barcelona, Laertes). 

It has also led to participation in numerous conferences, round tables, summer 
courses and academic courses in various towns and regions. 


Preparation of Research About the School as a Democratic Community 


The next objective of the research is to understand and organise the school as a 
democratic community. To this purpose, we have to study, define and practise those 
factors that encourage a fair and democratic school community: 


1. To study the more significant acts regarding the participation of students in 
school topics, the assimilation of norms of social behaviour, and the develop- 
ment of community awareness. 

2. To develop and evaluate the lines of intervention of educators in order to 
build a fair and democratic community. 


Finally, we have begun to outline some strategies for the intervention of teachers in 
meetings and institutional design strategies to bring the school close to a democratic 
institution, and we have also begun to set up methods of training teachers in order 
to optimise action in this field. 

A list of publications of the Research Group on Moral Education (GREM) at 
the University of Barcelona is available from the authors. 


Correspondence: Dr M. Rosa Buxarrais, Associate Professor, Dr Miquel Martinez, 
Professor, Dr Josep M. Puig, Associate Professor and Dr Jaume Trilla, Associate 
Professor, Facultat de Pedagogia, Divisié de Ciencies de l?Educacié, Universitat de 
Barcelona, Baldiri Reixac s/n, 08028 Barcelona, Spain. 


NOTES 


{1] The bibliographic sources on the history of education in contemporary Spain that could serve as 
references for what we claim, are numerous. A general work that is very appropriate for contextu- 
alizing the historical period we are commenting on is: PUELLES, M. (1980) Educacién e ideologia en 
la Espana Contemporanea (Barcelona, Ed. Labor). 

Naturally, educational systems, even under totalitarian regimes, are never completely monolithic 
and uniform. There are always cracks and loopholes in them for resistance or dissidence. These 
loopholes have also existed with respect to moral education in Spanish schools during the 
dictatorships—space which was taken advantage of by teachers and schools which resisted, by 
omission or actively—the task of inculcating the values which the system imposed. On the other 
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hand, specifically in the latter periods of the Franco regime, there was a gulf between the shared 
values present in Spanish society and the values of the ruling political regime. That is to say, that 
the real ideology (diffuse and often submerged, but effectively widespread) no longer corresponded 
with the official ideology of the political system. The system was disfunctional regarding economic, 
social and cultural reality, and, therefore, the effective values were different from those which the 
schools were supposed to try to inculcate. Perhaps this helps to explain Spain’s peaceful political 
transition, and how easily and quickly the Spanish people adapted to a pluralist and democratic 
system. If the schools of the Franco regime had been successful in the “moral” and political 
inculcation it officially proposed, the process of democratisation would probably have been more 
difficult. 

“Institucién Libre de Ensefianza”, founded in the last term of the century, was an association of 
a pedagogical and cultural character that had an important part in the educational, artistic and 
scientific renovation of Spanish life before the Civil War (1936-1939). Its indirect influence was 
also considerable in the political field, more during the Second Spanish Republic (1931-1939). 
Among its works we can mention: El Instituto-Escuela, El Museo Pedagégico Nacional, la Junta 
de Ampliacién de Estudios, la Residencia de Estudiantes, las Misiones Pedagégicas, and so on. 
It is worth mentioning that, even today, those of us who are dedicated to research, materials 
development and teacher training in the area of moral education often have to go to great lengths 
to explain that this can be something quite different from what has been established in recent 
Spanish educational history; that moral education should not be confused with religious education, 
that it does not necessarily have a doctrinal nature, that it is not incompatible with a progressive 
political stand or democratic politics. We still have to make an effort to demonstrate that, even in 
a secular, democratic and pluralist state like present-day Spain, the educational system must 
consider the moral training of its citizens as one of its essential dimensions. The necessity of 
convincing people of the obvious is a historical obstacle that we still have to overcome. 

The debates of the Congress and the Senate on those constitutional articles that deal with 
education may be found in Educacién y constitucién (2 vols) (Madrid, Ministerio de Educacion y 
Ciencia, 1978). Of the copious extant bibliography on the Spanish Constitution and education, we 
will limit ourselves to citing the extensive and detailed evaluative analysis of AGUADO, R. (1988) 
Principios Constitucionales del Sistema Educativo Espafiol (Madrid, Ministerio de Educacion y 
Ciencia). 

See Emap Irujo, A. (1985) La jurisprudencia del Tribunal Constitucional sobre ensefianza 
aunanza, Revista Espanola de Derecho Administrativo, No. 15. 

See AGUADO, R. op. cit., pp. 77 ff. Also, EMBup IRujo, A. (1983) Las Libertades en la Ensefianza 
(Madrid, Ed. Tecnos). 

“Also recognized and protected are the rights: (a) to freely express and disseminate thoughts, ideas 
and opinions through words, written or reproduced in any other manner ... (c) of freedom of 
‘catedra’ (university level instruction) ...” (Const., Art. 20,1) “These freedoms have their limits in 
... the protection of youth and childhood” (Const., Art. 20,4). 

“No religion will have a state character. The public powers will take into account the religious 
beliefs of Spanish society and will maintain the appropriate cooperative relationship with the 
Catholic church and other religions”. 

Article 22.1 of the LODE states: “Within the framework of the Constitution and respecting the 
rights guaranteed to teachers, parents, and students in the “Titulo Preliminar’ of this Law, the 
sponsors of private centres will have the right to establish the peculiar character of their centres”. 
Article 18.1 of the LODE states: “All public centres will develop their activities subject to the 
constitutional principles, [which is a] guarantee of neutrality with respect to ideology and the 
religious and moral opinions that are referred to in Article 27.3 of the Constitution”. 

The LODE introduces a third possibility, which in fact is a variant of the private centres. It is of 
so-called “dedicated centres”, that is, private centres supported by public funds. 

“In the instructional centres to which the present Law refers, the educational activity, informed by 
the principles and declarations of the Constitution, will have the following goals: (a) the full 
development of the personality of the student, (b) training with regard to the rights and basic 
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freedoms and the exercise of tolerance and liberty within the democratic principles of society ..., 
(f) preparation for active participation in social and cultural life; (g) training for peace, cooperation 
and solidarity among communities” (LODE, 2nd Art.). “The following basic rights of students are 
recognized: ... (c) the right to have one’s conscience, religious and moral beliefs respected 


according to the Constitution; (d) the right to have one’s personal integrity and dignity respected” 
(LODE, 6th Art.). 
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ABSTRACT Moral education in Singapore, ever since political independence, has been prag- 
matically aimed at forging together, by promoting shared values, the four major racial and 
cultural communities which at various stages had threatened to polarise. It has also been used 
for preserving a cultural and national identity against the perceived erosion of Asian roots by 
Western education. Social cohesion and moral ballast have been seen as instrumental towards 
a strong economy, including the attraction of foreign investors. In these ways, moral education 
has been regarded as a means for nation-building. In its implementation, it has been considered 
necessary to teach Asian values and preserve cultural identities via transmission of the mother 
tongues of the respective races. Religions have also been recognised as being important for moral 
ballast and effectiveness. This article surveys the implementation of these policies in Singaporean 
education, and at the same time indicates areas of possible tension and internal contradiction, 
and where questionable assumptions may have been made. Explanations are suggested for the 
perceived ineffectiveness in cultural and moral transmission. Strengths of the policies are also 
indicated and appraised. 


This article traces the development of moral education in Singapore, from about the 
time of political independence in 1965 until recent times, and also suggests certain 
critical principles with which it might be evaluated and understood. Moral education 
in Singapore schools has been an integral part of the process of nation-building at 
large, which has been exclusively pragmatic in orientation. Values, even when 
religious values were concerned, have been seen mainly as of instrumental worth for 
forging national unity and maintaining national identity. 


Forging a Common Bond 


Morality has been seen in Singapore as pragmatically valuable in broadly two ways. 
First, it has been seen as a means of bringing together the diverse racial and cultural 
groups that make up the people of Singapore. In the 1960s the government inherited 
from the British[1] a population divided into four major communities, along 
linguistic and/or racial lines. These communities were largely polarised, with each 
upholding strong intra-communal loyalty, but seriously lacking in unifying inter- 
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communal bonds one with another. The dominant racial group was the Chinese 
which comprised about 70% of the population. They were descendants of migrants 
who had arrived from China with purely commercial interests. The other relatively 
dominant racial community, similarly of migrant descent, were the Indians which 
made up some 10% of the population. There was also a small minority of migrants 
and their descendants of other national origins. The indigenous people of the land 
were the Malays, whose counterparts in Malaysia comprised the politically dominant 
majority there. In Singapore, Malays made up only about 20% of the population. 
There had, of course, been inter-communal marriages, and Eurasians, the descen- 
dants of Europeans and Asians, were significant among the small minority in this 
category. 

The Chinese were largely educated through private Chinese schools, estab- 
lished by Chinese clan associations with the help of Chinese philanthropists. These 
catered for the interests of the various Chinese dialect groups. The medium of 
instruction was mostly Mandarin, the common language shared by all the dialect 
groups, and the curriculum and cultural slant were orientated towards China, which 
largely explained the support then given by many Singapore Chinese to the Commu- 
nist insurgency which was enjoying its heyday. Such privately educated Chinese, 
who had comparatively poorer economic prospects, were contemptuous yet envious 
of the minority of Chinese who took advantage of the English education system set 
up by the colonial British administration. (This also included some Christian 
mission schools that largely taught the same syllabuses as government schools and 
subsequently became government funded.) This system of education was aimed at 
grooming bureaucrats and professionals for the civil service. At its pinnacle it 
provided the only few opportunities for higher education in the arts, sciences and 
medicine. Most Indians attended state run or aided English schools, even though a 
small number of Tamil schools existed. The British established Malay schools in 
deference to the Malays as the indigenous people, but the community privately ran 
their own Islamic schools, Islam having long been absorbed as the religion of the 
ethnic group. 

It may seem that this polarisation of the main language streams was because 
of a British neglect of the need for social cohesiveness among the populace, or 
even a deliberate attempt by the colonial masters to divide and rule[2]. However, 
it has also to be remembered that any attempt by the British administration to 
impose common schools and a common curriculum with a common medium 
of instruction (which would have had to be English) would most likely have been 
viewed with suspicion among the politically alienated and volatile Chinese. More- 
over, the /aissez faire approach to education, with the administration being only 
concerned with what was needed through schooling to run the colony well, was 
in some ways justifiable by principles of liberalism. It had, at all events, left natural 
cultural bonds untampered with, to remain intact and strong, even if somewhat 
problematically diverse. Such bonds were to prove important as the stuff 


for nationalism to be built upon, as the subsequent political history of Singapore 
shows. 


Be that as it may, the diverse peoples of Singapore were largely polarised at the 
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time of the hand-over of political power from the British to the local government, 
even though the cultural loyalties that had existed had been artificially and tempo- 
rarily merged as a common force to agitate for political independence. In due 
course, concerted efforts were made to forge into being a united nation through a 
common curriculum and through deliberate moral education based on common 
values. Thus, moral education was viewed, not as being aimed at a state of being 


worthwhile attaining for itself, but only as a means to bring the diverse communities 
together. 


Preserving Traditional Values for National Identity 


The second way in which morality has been seen to be of pragmatic value 
in Singapore is in combating what has been seen as undesirable erosion of Singa- 
pore’s Asian identity by ‘decadent’ Western influences. For practical reasons 
again, English has been adopted as the language of politics and commerce, and 
for reaping the benefits of Western science and technology. English has also 
been a ‘neutral’ language to the four racial communities, and therefore suitabie 
as the medium of communication cutting across racial and cultural barriers. 
Yet the official perception has been that with the English language and Western 
education have come influences of an overly individualistic lifestyle, involving 
the pursuit of freedom without responsibility, and of personal gain at the 
expense of societal interests. There has been no open attempt to consider 
whether irresponsible individualism has been a trait of Western sub-cultures like 
the hippies of the 1960s, and whether or not mainstream Western culture 
has had its share of collectivist philosophies and an emphasis on freedom with 
responsibility. This simplicity of perception has probably been deliberate, 
the intention being that clear signals must be sent and strong leadership felt, 
so that the populace would not be confused by debates that tolerate both sides 
of the argument. 

To combat the ‘aping’ of such supposedly Western ‘decadent’ values, it has 
been thought that Asian values and traditions should be retained where they still 
existed, and deliberately inculcated where they had been forgotten. This has been to 
engender ‘cultural ballast’ and the forging of a Singaporean identity to oppose the 
trends among the young of developing Western-oriented lifestyles. Therefore, cou- 
pled with English, students of the various races have had to learn their 
mother-tongue through which it is hoped that the diverse Asian cultures and values 
will be transmitted. 

Now this would seem to clash with the policy explained above of teaching 
common values to irradicate problematic social diversification, unless it can be 
assumed that all Asian cultures share common basic values. But this assumption is 
questionable. For even assuming that as a matter of principle the same values such 
as truthfulness, justice and beneficence are advocated in the various cultural and 
religious traditions, the ways they have been interpreted as practical moral policies 
and practices, including the priority they have been given relative to one another, 
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would differ, depending on the various metaphysical and empirical beliefs about the 
world and the social circumstances in the historical development of the traditions. 
Whether these different moral practices cohere with the values deemed to be of 
pragmatic value to Singapore’s survival and progress would also be an issue that 
could not be taken for granted. 

This problem could be accentuated by the fact that in order to be really effective 
in creating the desired cultural bond—which would involve spontaneous commit- 
ment and authenticity—there cannot be too much interference and deliberate 
selectivity with regard to the values taught in cultural and values education. Also, the 
promotion of cultural values cannot be obviously deliberate and instrumental in 
intention. For morality would lose its force and the reverence of people for it once 
it was perceived as merely an artificially selected means for achieving some end 
extrinsic to morality itself. However, left on its own without some adapting, selecting 
and engineering of cultural ingredients, the imbibing of traditional values might not 
issue in a common bond reaching across the races and cultures. And should such a 
bond develop by chance, it might not necessarily be built upon the values deemed 
to be of pragmatic worth to Singapore. 

This perception must be balanced by the observation that the teaching of 
bald moral principles, away from the inspiration and communal loyalty and 
identification which the historical context of a great culture of a people can 
afford, may not be effective in promoting moral commitment and practice. Also, 
it might well be that morality would have greater impact when seen from within 
an inspiring metaphysical system of belief such as religion. This would not necess- 
arily be because people need extrinsic incentives, such as heavenly rewards, in order 
to be moral. For, perceived within the wider context of an ultimate metaphysical 
reality, the moral goods already valued intrinsically from a this-worldly perspective 
would be felt to have a broader and more profound and compelling intrinsic 
significance. 

For these reasons, there is much to say in support of Singapore’s having insisted 
upon the transmission of values in the respective mother-tongues of the diverse 
cultural communities. The aim has been to transmit traditional Asian cultures and 
values along with the languages. One should add that with the learning of the 
respective mother-tongue a whole value system as enshrined in religion is learnt. For 
in the traditions of the various Asian peoples, religions have been inseparable from 
the respective ways of life and belief. The habit these days of speaking of values away 
from their religious roots is due to the influence of western secularism, a relatively 
recent movement on the Western intellectual scene. Singapore’s artificial bifurcation 
of religious and cultural values has resulted, with the exception of a brief recent 
change, in the relegating of the transmission of religions to private agencies like 
mosques, temples and churches. Even government-funded religious schools have 
had to restrict religious activities and worship to about one lesson period per week 
and a brief prayer at the start or close of the school day after a pledge to the nation 
before the national flag has been made. In state schools, no religious activities have 
been permitted, and student religious clubs have had to function after school hours 
in premises, mostly pupils’ homes, outside the campuses. 
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Implementation of Moral Education: c. 1965 to Late 1979 


Thus the state steadily advocated bilingualism in schools in the 1960s and 1970s 
with the hope that, through the learning of the mother-tongue of Mandarin, Tamil 
or Malay as the second language to English, desirable secular values would be 
transmitted. At the same time, a common curriculum, emphasising nationally 
significant events in history and civics lessons, was mounted. Since 1967 at least one 
lesson per week of secular ethics or civics was conducted in both primary and 
secondary schools. This was supported with weekly general assembly talks on 
citizenship and ethics by school principals, constant admonition by government 
ministers through the mass media, and national dissemination campaigns to incul- 
cate virtues like respect for labour, courtesy and cleanliness. Eventually, in 1974, a 
broad-based moral education course entitled ‘Education for Living’ was introduced 
in primary schools, which, while still being aimed at secular moral education tried 
to go beyond the mere teaching of moral values. This was an improvement on the 
previous civics and ethics syllabi, for it acknowledged the importance of morally 
significant knowledge other than moral virtues in the making of moral decisions and 
the translating of moral values into practice in the contexts of living. It accordingly 
brought local social studies, such as history, geography and information on local 
social services like hospitals and post offices, within the ambit of moral education. 
The course was taught in the mother-tongue of the respective communities, for the 
reasons explained above. 

How successful has this state-sponsored secular moral education programme 
been both in and out of school? The official recognition that it had not been as 
successful as intended was announced soon after Dr Goh Keng Swee, then First 
Deputy Prime Minister, was posted in 1978 as Education Minister. He initiated a 
revamping of the whole education system which implied, among other things, that 
not only traditional values but also the respective mother-tongues as means of 
communication, especially Mandarin, had not been successfully transmitted via the 
past bilingual policy. The ‘Education for Living’ programme was adversely criticised 
in the Report on the Ministry of Education 1978, produced by a study team supervised 
by Dr Goh, as being diffused and covering too wide an area not all of which was 
deemed to be relevant to a focused transmitting of values[3]. It would seem that the 
need for a broad-based moral education which does not ignore the learning of 
morally significant social facts and even information from the physical sciences, and 
the training in abilities and skills for moral practice, had not been recognised by the 
study team. The criticism of past moral education syllabi aside, Dr Goh’s view that 
a drastic review of moral education was needed was the result of on-going official 
perceptions at that time that a dangerous trend existed in the increasing number of 
incidents of highly trained professionals like lawyers, medical doctors and bankers 
being charged in court for criminal breach of trust. Among the perceived long-term 
dangers of this trend was that foreign investors would be less inclined to a place 
where people could not be depended upon to be honest. Also, the seeming increase 
in self-centredness and the snobbery of the financially successful with their tendency 
to despise the less fortunate were seen as a danger to social harmony[4]. The fear 
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was that the majority which comprised the less well-off would not acquiesce in this 
inequality and this could spell grave social problems, especially when the Malays 
were as a whole the poorest community. For pragmatic purposes such as the 
prevention of these difficulties, moral education was considered to deserve priority 
in the educational revamp. 

If any sustained study was made to determine the causes of the apparent failure 
of the many years of secular moral teaching in the mother-tongues, it has not been 
made public. Could it be the pragmatic, hard-headed conduct of government that 
had undermined the inculcation of such virtues as care, respect and consideration 
for others? Could it be the official utilitarian conception of morality that had warred 
against the intrinsic reverence for the moral life? Could it be due to the ineffective- 
ness of an artificially imposed morality taken away from its natural home in the 
respective cultural and religious beliefs and practices? Could it be that without the 
anchorage of a metaphysical and religious world-view, the intrinsic categorical force 
of morality had not been duly appreciated, and people tended to regard morality as 
an obstacle to attaining their pragmatic self-interests in a meritocratic, competitive 
Singapore? 


Revamp of Moral Education and the Introduction of Religious Instruction: 
1979 to Late 1980s 


Be that as it may, Goh Keng Swee, whilst planning the revamp of moral education 
recommended by the above-mentioned report, hit upon the observation that profes- 
sionals like doctors and lawyers who were previously students of Christian schools 
had rarely if at all been hauled to court for criminal breach of trust. The inference 
was drawn that, whatever might have been the nature of the influence of religion on 
moral character, the data indicated that religious teaching would inculcate moral 
virtues better than a secular moral training. It was accordingly decided that in future 
the policy of excluding religious teaching from the school curriculum, that had been 
enforced ever since Singapore became an independent nation, would be reversed, 
and moral education would include, at an appropriate level, the teaching of religion. 
The teaching of a religion was thus made compulsory for 15—17-year-old pupils in 
the third and fourth years, and for pupils following a slower academic stream, also 
the fifth year of secondary school, prior to their sitting for the Cambridge O Level 
School Leaving Examinations. This religious instruction was to crown a secular 
moral education programme to be developed for pupils from the first year of primary 
schooling through six or eight years of primary school (depending on whether they 
pursued a faster or slower academic stream) up to the second year of secondary 
school. There was to be, however, a relatively small number of pupils, who would 
be streamed away to vocational training after primary school, and for these formal 
moral education would end when they left school for a vocational institute. 

Even though the decision to teach morality in the context of whole ways of life 
and beliefs, both socio-physical and metaphysical, was made for only pragmatic 
reasons, the intrinsic advantages of so doing would still stand the chance of being 
realised through the new policy. But to realise them the policy would have to be 
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implemented in a way that would not involve the artificial forging into being of 
common moral beliefs. As explained above, if a genuine bond and unity was to be 
effected, it should be left to evolve naturally. But then the teaching of the various 
cultural beliefs, untempered by cultural ‘engineering’, might reinforce diversity and 
cultural polarisation rather than unify. The effect of this internal tension of the 
policy can be seen in its implementation. 

As recommended by the Report on the Ministry of Education 1978[5], a concerted 
effort was made to have a more focused and direct secular moral education for 
pupils, in the case of some until they leave primary school to join a vocational 
institute, and for the majority until they reach the third year of secondary academic 
schooling when they would begin to study a religion as part of their continuing 
moral education. Two alternative moral education programmes were developed. 
One, which retained what was considered the better content of the former Education 
for Living syllabus, was offered to primary pupils under the telling pragmatic title 
‘Good Citizen’. Its instructional mode was more formal, following textbooks, 
supportive pupils work-books and teachers’ guides. It was initially offered more as 
a stop-gap measure while a new common syllabus was being developed. But, 
because it was basically instructional in teaching style and provided more definite 
guidance through textbooks, some 84% of primary schools opted for it, even after 
the entirely new programme, entitled ‘Being and Becoming’, became available in 
stages up to the second year of secondary school. The latter was more activity 
orientated, being based on the belief that values could only be caught and inter- 
nalised through on-going living experiences. It accordingly required pupil 
participation in activities begun in but carried through beyond the classroom into 
the school environment of interpersonal relations. Like ‘Good Citizen’, it stressed 
but did more than its competitive programme in providing opportunities for mean- 
ingful relations within wider and yet wider circles of persons. No textbooks nor 
pupils’ work-books were provided but only a teachers’ manual containing guidelines 
on what activities to initiate and carry through, and how to eventually discuss and 
evaluate pupil learning. 

The media of instruction were the mother-tongues, i.e. Mandarin, Tamil and 
Malay, since the assumption continued to be made that Asian values were best 
transmitted via Asian languages in order to combat the ‘morally decadent’ influences 
of English, the necessary language of commerce and technology. This ignored the 
fact that Mandarin and Tamil were not mother-tongue to most Chinese and many 
Indians. The spoken languages at home for most Chinese, particularly those not 
literate in Chinese, were Chinese dialects and not Mandarin. A parallel situation 
existed among the Indians, many of whom spoke Indian dialects other than Tamil. 
At all events, the second language was to English educated Singaporeans their 
weaker language, especially in the written and literary form, and it might therefore 
not be the best for the accurate and comprehensive transmission of values. At this 
stage in Singapore’s educational development, most young Singaporeans had been 
channelled to English schools with most parents’ compliance, as this had been the 
language stream that best promised vocational success. They were therefore most 
proficient in English, their first literate language. For these reasons the policy of 
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teaching morality in the second language could have been an important cause of the 
ineffectiveness of moral education in schools. 

In addition it may be observed that no matter how much lacking in Asian 
cultural flavour and emotive force English might be, the fact that Chinese, Indian 
and Malay values can be explained in English terms is already indicative that the 
values in some basic form do exist in cultures whose main medium is English. The 
lack in Oriental flavour could be to some extent remedied with explanations that put 
the concepts within the appropriate cultural perspectives, which good ‘translators 
proficient in the languages can provide. Might it not be better for pupils to use a 
good translation of Asian values into English than to read them in the original on 
their own with their limited knowledge of their ‘mother-tongue’? 

The decision, however, was that not only were ‘Good Citizen’ and ‘Being and 
Becoming’ to be taught in the mother-tongue, religious knowledge at the third, 
fourth and fifth year of secondary school would also be so taught, even though 
studying it in English was to be left an option. At the third year of secondary school 
pupils were compulsorily to opt for cne of the following studies: Bible knowledge, 
Buddhist studies, Confucian ethics, Hindu studies, Islamic studies and Sikhism. 
They could also offer it as an examination subject at the Cambridge O Level School 
Leaving Examination at the end of the fourth year, or for those in a slower stream, 
the fifth year of secondary school. Their performance in the subject at this examin- 
ation would then be treated on a par with their grades in other academic subjects 
when considering their eligibility for pre-university studies beyond secondary four or 
five. This examination orientation would tend to foster morally unworthy motives, 
and thus work against the authentic imbibing of values. However, it was the official 
response to earlier observations that because moral education had not been ac- 
corded ‘examination status’, schools had tended not to take it seriously and had 
often used moral education periods to complete the syllabuses of examination 
subjects. 

In order to avoid proselytising, which could not be officially condoned in a 
multi-religious society, the distinction was made between teaching about religion, 
and teaching religion. The former was conceived as neutral, informing about the 
beliefs, practices and morality, of the respective religions and this was the approach 
officially advocated. But it was not considered whether any moral education pro- 
gramme, whether or not it made use of religious material, could be neutral and 
non-committal and whether the conscious pursuance of neutrality would run coun- 
ter to the aim in moral education of transmitting moral commitment. It could also 
be asked, if the teaching about religion were to succeed where a secular moral 
education presumably did not, whether commitment to holistic and metaphysical 
beliefs were not the necessary complement absent in a secular moral teaching. In the 
case of Confucian ethics, the issue of the role of religious metaphysics in backing up 
moral practice was supposed by officialdom to be capable of being bypassed. The 
accepted opinion, advised by several Confucian scholars, holding academic positions 
in America and engaged as consultants on the syllabus, was that Confucianism was 
a secular humanistic philosophy. It was never acknowledged that such a secularistic 
‘demythologised’ Confucianism was only a contested interpretation of the cosmic 
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and metaphysical referents of classical and neo-classical Confucian writings, such as 
the ultimate aim of fostering a unity of humans, heaven and earth. Along with recent 
secularistic trends in reinterpreting Christianity in the West, the Confucian scholars 
consulted by the government had advised on it from a Western modernist slant, 
probably making the tacit and unexamined assumption that only a secularised 
account of Confucianism could be reputable in an empiricist age. 

Notwithstanding the official policy to only teach about religion, considerable 
flexibility was accorded to practitioners of the several religions whose participation 
was solicited by the Ministry of Education to help implement the teaching of 
religions. This was a concession, again made on pragmatic considerations, in view 
of the sensitivities of the various religious believers, some of whom could even 
become militant should they perceive that their religion was to be misrepresented. 
Accordingly a curriculum development team for each of the several religious studies 
options was constituted comprising scholar-advisors, professional educationists and 
members of the respective religious community, all of whom were practising believ- 
ers of the faith. The teams worked under the auspices of the newly established 
Curriculum Development Institute of Singapore, set up by Dr Goh Keng Swee as 
part of the education revamp of the late 1970s, to centralise and monopolise the 
production of curriculum materials for use in Singapore schools. The development 
of the syllabuses and curricular materials was done with much deference to the 
opinions of the respective religious communities, with the Ministry of Education by 
and large approving first the syllabus outlines, and eventually the finished materials. 
For reasons given above, this freedom would be conducive to the development of 
authenticity and genuineness of commitment to the religious and related moral 
beliefs. The intrinsic worth of religions and their moralities would have a better 
chance of being appreciated, as compared with the case of an artificially constructed 
and imposed morality free from cultural intimacies and beliefs, and construed 
instrumentally. 

But then the other horn of the dilemma asserted itself. No common set of 
nationally useful substantive and spontaneously adhered-to moral beliefs, practised 
in a common order of priority and able to stand on secular considerations alone, 
could be guaranteed to develop via this relatively laissez faire approach to curriculum 
planning and implementing. In effect, despite the policy of teaching about religion 
rather than winning religious commitment, the curriculum materials, written by 
teams whose members were mostly persons of partisan religious commitment, were 
implicitly and in many places even explicitly prescriptive. Each set of the religious 
studies textbooks sought to glorify the history of its own religious tradition. In the 
area of religious morality, all the texts actively advocated belief and commitment, 
and of course, the respective religious moralities could not in theory and practice be 
separated from the religious doctrines and metaphysics that gave them their sense 
and point. Similar difficulties were experienced in the selecting of teachers to teach 
the subjects, and in the actual performance in the classroom of selected teachers. 
Some Christians who happened to be selected by school principals to teach Confu- 
cian ethics (under the presumption that this was only a secular morality and thus 
Christians would not have conscientious objections to teaching it) refused on 
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religious grounds. The Muslim religious council in charge of Islamic affairs in 
Singapore objected confidentially that it was against the tenets of Islam for teachers 
of the religion to be merely picked and trained in a matter of months, as was being 
done in training courses mounted by the Curriculum Development Institute. True 
Islamic teachers, according to Muslim rites, would take years to be initiated and 
trained. Many Christian teachers of Bible knowledge taught with evangelical zeal. 

It was therefore only to be expected that the newly implemented religious 
studies curricula affected religious sensitivities beyond the school walls. This was 
especially so when their debut coincided with religious revivals going on in society 
at large—the Singaporean counterparts to the resurgence of religious fundamental- 
ism elsewhere in the world. Particularly worrisome were the Christian 
fundamentalist revival, and the equally fervent Muslim one. There was passionately 
expressed unhappiness among Muslims about the increasing fervour of Christian 
mass evangelism. Concern was voiced in particular over the number of Muslims 
(who were mostly Malays) converting to Christianity (which was largely the work of 
Chinese Christians since the majority of Christians in Singapore were Chinese). 
This unhappiness had therefore arisen out of both religious and racial loyalties, and 
was viewed with apprehension by the government in the light of events such as the 
racial riots that erupted between Malays and Chinese during the two years (1963-— 
1965) that Singapore was a state within the federation of Malaysia, and when the 
direct impact of Malaysian racial politics was suffered. The teaching of Confucian 
ethics accentuated the difficulty as it was seen by many Malays (and Indians too) as 
a Chinese chauvinistic move. This must be seen against the background of suspicion 
among Malays and Indians over the annual government-sponsored ‘Speak Man- 
darin Campaign’ which had already been conducted for some 10 years. The 
campaign was aimed at encouraging the Chinese to learn only Mandarin, rather 
than Mandarin and other Chinese dialects, mainly to reduce their learning load and 
therefore help them to master Mandarin better. But since 75% of the populace were 
Chinese the campaign had taken on the appearance of a national campaign promot- 
ing Chinese. 


Reversal to Secular Moral Education: Late 1980s to the Present 


The stage was therefore set for the subsequent reversal to the original position of 
only teaching a secular morality in schools, with the religious studies options being 
relegated to the side-lines. This decision to revert was made under a new Minister 
of Education who in 1989 replaced Goh Keng Swee on his retirement from politics. 
The swing back to the situation, where traditional cultural bonds, beliefs and values, 
which were largely religious in nature, could not be allowed unimpeded freedom to 
develop, was due to the other horn of the dilemma asserting itself. Genuine 
commitment needed a naturally evolving tradition within which to grow. But 
allowing for this would mean according freedom for the diverse cultural values and 
beliefs to have their impact, which in Singapore would threaten to result in conflict 
and the polarisation of the different racial and cultural communities. 

The change in policy amounted to the fact that religious knowledge was no 
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longer to be compulsory for third and fourth year secondary pupils, and where 
applicable, fifth year pupils, even though it could still be pursued by them as an 
option outside standard curriculum time. Where it was pursued, it could still be 
offered as a Cambridge O Level School Leaving Examination subject. But it was no 
longer to be accorded equal status with other academic subjects in consideration for 
the pupils’ admission to post O level, pre-university studies. The strategy was 
probably a gentle way of letting religious studies die a natural death, for with the 
already crowded curriculum, it was not to be expected that many pupils would 
choose to study an additional and ‘irrelevant’ subject after school hours. 

Coterminous with the demise of religious studies, yet another overhaul of the 
entire primary and secondary moral education curriculum was initiated. A common 
secular moral education curriculum was to be constructed for pupils in primary and 
secondary schools. In content and method, the new syllabus would aim at incorpo- 
rating the strengths of both the ‘Being and Becoming’ and ‘Good Citizen’ 
programmes. Attempts were made to solicit the views of parents, teachers, principals 
and the general public in a fresh consideration of the values that should be included. 
Among virtues to be built into the syllabus were ‘the best from the East and West’, 
including key Confucian values thought to be useful for high group performance and 
social cohesion in Singapore. Lee Kuan Yew had long opined that it was Confucian 
virtues that had been instrumental to the Japanese and other East Asian countries’ 
economic and social success, and this view had been confirmed by the Confucian 
scholars whose advice he had sought. 

At the national level, a major campaign was started in order to work out a 
common ‘state ideology’ that hopefully could be the means of unifying the diverse 
cultural groups that had threatened to polarise. This of course meant that the 
preparation of the common moral education curriculum materials would have to 
incorporate ingredients of the state ideology as and when they were decided. Four 
basic values were finally decided upon and endorsed by parliament, after a long 
consultative process. The decision process seemed to presuppose consensus as the 
sole basis of the values. No question was raised as to whether the consensus had 
been based on truthful moral insights and considerations. This seeming subjectivist 
cum pragmatist view of the basis of morality, depending on mere consensus on what 
would be likely to be useful for a particular society, might prove counter-productive 
even when judged on pragmatic grounds. For, as mentioned above, the morality of 
convenience would lack the imperative force to inspire reverence and awe, and 
might therefore prove ineffective in forging social bonds. However, not all processes 
of the mind and heart can and need to be explicit, and, judging by the obvious 
independent validity of the four basic values agreed upon to constitute the state 
ideology, one could suspect that the consensus had been built upon implicit and 
intuitive awareness of some basic, rationally inescapable fundamental moral obliga- 
tions. For, is it conceivable that any one would not find fundamentally important the 
values of: cooperation, mutual respect and tolerance; the individual’s respect for 
others in the community; the respect of others in the community for the individual; 
and respect for the family as the basic unit of society? Under the new arrangements 
there was therefore the possibility of respect for the intrinsic worth of the moral law 
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developing as teachers and pupils discussed these ‘state values’, and other basic 
values not stated in official pronouncements. The government could aid this 
development by playing down its longstanding policy that while foreigners, es- 
pecially westerners, were welcome to contribute to Singapore’s economic and 
technological growth, they should not voice their opinions on matters of human 
rights and values in Singapore. For this, too, could send the message that values are 
merely a subjective matter for locals to decide and to be used only when convenient 
in a specific social context. 

Even though a secular moral education would require the deliberate and 
artificial separation of many virtues away from their natural cultural context of 
religious and metaphysical beliefs and historical circumstances, the possibility ex- 
isted for moral education in schools to be complemented by religious education in 
the home and the community at large. For the government would continue its policy 
of encouraging what it judged to be the proper transmission of religions in society 
at large by private agencies, despite its having lately taken to policing the activities 
of zealous evangelical Christian groups and Muslim fundamentalists through legis- 
lating a Religious Harmony Bill. This bill empowered the state to order, on pains of 
fines and imprisonment, the discontinuation of preaching and other activities 
deemed to endanger religious harmony. Even under then existing laws several 
Christian and sub-Christian ‘sects’ had been banned, and certain Muslim preachers 
had been deported or detained under the Jnternal Security Act, which empowered the 
government to imprison persons without trial. But on the whole, the government 
had been encouraging the healthy growth of private religious affiliations through 
land allocation for churches and temples, and in the case of Islam even helping to 
fund the building of mosques. 

The motives for this have undoubtedly been pragmatic; nevertheless the free- 
dom to transmit the respective faiths would arguably be conducive to authentic 
belief and moral commitment. This would hopefully complement the utilitarian 
secular moral education curriculum of the schools. It might also counter balance the 
detrimental effect, in the area of values acquisition, of strong pragmatic govern- 
mental measures, such as capital punishment for drug-trafficking and the permitting 
of abortion of even six-month-old foetuses, which the state had all this while been 
implementing on grounds of mere utility and social convenience. And in one 
respect, allowing religious awareness to develop informally away from the context of 
school moral education might prove advantageous. For the practice of teaching 
religion in the name of moral education could send the misleading message that 
religion is reducible to secular morality[6]. 


Correspondence: Dr Tan Tai Wei, Senior Lecturer in Philosophy of Education, 
Nanyang Technological University, National Institute of Education, 469, Bukit 
Timah Road, Singapore 1025. 
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NOTES 


{1} 


The British administered Singapore as a colony since its founding in 1819 until events in the 1950s 
led first to obtaining self-government, then briefly becoming a state within the federation of 
independent Malaysia, and subsequently a breakaway from Malaysia to become an independent 
republic on 31 August 1965. 

These common criticisms are reflected in S. Gopinathan’s (1974) Towards a National System of 
Education in Singapore, pp. 3,4 (Singapore, Oxford University Press). (Readers might see this book 
for a documentation of events, policies and social trends that would serve as fuller background 
information than can be given here for an understanding of the historical scenario for Singapore’s 
moral education.) 

Goh Keng Swee and the Singapore Ministry of Education ‘Education Study Team’, (1978) Report 
on the Ministry of Education, pp. 5, 6. 

Dr Goh Keng Swee shared this concern with the present writer at an interview in March 1983. 
Ibid 

Readers who would like a more straightforward, and detailed presentation of some of the facts 
mentioned in my largely analytical article could read Eng Soo Peck’s (1989) Moral education in 
Singapore: dilemmas and dimensions: paper presented at the Chinese Culture University/Inter- 
national Council of Psychologists International Conference on Moral Values and Moral Reasoning 
in Chinese Societies, Taipei. 

Joy Chew’s (1988) Moral education in a Singapore secondary school, unpublished PhD thesis, 
Monash University, provides research information on the implementation and impact in a 
representative secondary school of some of the moral education policies and syllabi mentioned in 
this paper. 
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ABSTRACT It is suggested that there are three broadly held views about sport in relation to the 
moral life—the positive view, the neutral view and the negative view. Following a brief 
examination of morality and moral education the first of these views is upheld by arguing that 
sport as fairness is inherently concerned with the moral. It is further argued that sport is a 
valued human practice concerned with the virtues and that as a part of the curriculum ts an 
integral part of moral education. An initiation into sport, like other aspects of moral education, 
involves such processes as judging, caring and acting. In all these processes the role of the teacher 
is considered. Finally two manifestations of a successful initiation into sport are presented with 
particular reference to the development of character and to the phenomenon of sportspersonship. 


A look at the place of sport in contemporary life and a study of the appropriate 
literature suggests that there are three broadly held views about the relationship 
between participation in sport (including games) and moral development. I shall 
refer to them as the positive view, the neutral view and the negative view. The 
positive view is the belief that there is a clear, if unproven, connection between the 
playing of team sports and the development of social and moral values. This belief, 
which emanated from the English public schools of the nineteenth century, gave 
birth to two theories, both of which have continued to influence attitudes toward 
sport, especially in its relationship to education. The first was that participation in 
sport, especially in the form of team games, was educationally useful in that it led 
to desirable social and moral outcomes. In particular, it was thought to lead to an 
ability to co-operate with others on a basis of understanding and mutual respect, as 
well as an ability to strive to the utmost in a cause without recourse to personal 
bitterness or vindictive meanness. In addition, it was thought that such qualities as 
generosity, magnanimity, courage and steadfastness could be cultivated and devel- 
oped in sport. The second theory was that such training could not only be provided 
for on the playing fields but that its effects were transferable into the world at large 
and could be called upon if necessary in battle or in the service of the Empire. 
Suffice it to say that in recent years both theories have been seriously questioned. 
Nonetheless, the view that sport can be used as a means of teaching social and moral 
values persists. Such sentiments are still enshrined in the movement known as 
Olympism, now regarded by many as outdated and antiquarian. 

The second, or neutral view, arises from the conceptual cum classificatory 
position that sport is a form of play and that, because of its self-contained and 
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separate nature, is discontinuous with the “business of life” and is therefore, when 
compared to life’s concerns, morally unimportant. What goes on in sport, in other 
words, morally speaking, is relatively inconsequential. It is essentially non-serious 
rather than serious. This view considers that sport, when stripped of its trappings 
and manufactured importance, is only a game and is not, from the moral point of 
view, to be compared with such matters as poverty, pestilence, war and famine. This 
neutralist view of the relationship between sport and morality is important not only 
because it has a respectable intellectual pedigree, but because it is embodied in at 
least one influential theory of education [1]. It does, however, I think, rest upon an 
inadequate understanding of sport and too hasty assimilation of it into the realm of 
play. 

The third, or negative view, is one that largely arises from the findings of 
empirical studies, which are often based upon professional or high-level competitive 
sport where winning is deemed of crucial importance. Such studies appear to point 
to the fact that not only does cheating and foul play occur, but that to be successful 
one must possess such traits as dominance, assertiveness and non-sociability [2]. 
Furthermore, it would seem that the qualities often associated with sportsperson- 
ship, such as generosity and magnanimity, are more likely to be disregarded by 
high-level participants than by low-level ones [3]. Such findings are made abun- 
dantly apparent both on television and in the newspapers when coverage is given to 
big match events. Because of the undesirable tendencies associated with some forms 
and levels of competitive sport, some educationalists have argued that competitive 
sport is antithetical to moral education, that it detracts from rather than enhances 
moral development (Bailey, 1975). Such “facts” about the relationship between 
sport and morality cannot be disregarded. On the other hand, they should not 
necessarily be taken as representative of the way sport is conducted in general. 

These three views of the relationship of sport to morality are all interwoven to 
some extent into the educational systems of different cultures. As a result, the 
picture is far from clear. It is likely to vary from one country to another [4], even 
from one school to another. It is not my intention to attempt a comparative study 
or to comment further on these varying views, but rather to look at the relationship 
between sport and moral development in the context of education and to explicate 
what conceptual (but not necessarily factual) connections there are and what should 
flow from them in terms of providing guidelines for practice. I will begin by saying 
something about morality and moral education. 


Morality and Moral Education 


In broad terms it can be said that morality is concerned with our interpersonal 
relations. It involves a consideration of and concern for others as well as for 
ourselves and it attempts to distinguish right from wrong and good from bad. 
Morality is usually associated with values and principles that need to be taken into 
account before choosing or engaging in a particular course of action. Such principles 
as universality or impartiality, rational benevolence and liberty are frequently 
pointed to as underpinning the character of moral discourse and action. Universality 
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implies that the principles identified must be applicable to all. Rational benevolence 
recognises the importance of reason-giving as well as recognising the interests of all 
so that no individual or group is wittingly favoured at the expense of another. 
Liberty calls attention to the fact that for an act to be moral it must be free. That 
is to say, it is a freely chosen act and one for which the agent can be held responsible 
and accountable. 

The term moral education refers to the intentional bringing about of moral 
growth. It is, according to Kohlberg (1971, p. 25), the encouragement of a capacity 
for moral judgement. More than this, it is also concerned with a disposition to act 
in accordance with whatever moral judgements are made. What distinguishes moral 
education, as distinct from socialisation, is that it is a deliberate and intentional 
activity which is concerned with the cultivation of principled moral judgement and 
a willing disposition to act upon that judgement. Both rational autonomy and 
strength of will are involved here. To be able to form a moral judgement and yet not 
act upon it is to fall short of what moral education entails. It is when a moral 
judgement is translated into an appropriate moral action that moral conduct, and 
therefore moral education, is most clearly expressed. McIntosh (1979, p. 167) 
clearly had something similar in mind when he wrote: 


The morally educated person is expected not only to be able to make moral 
judgements but act upon them. The moral life necessitates a host of 
personal dispositions. The moral person must think the issue through to 
the limits of his capacity but if morally right action is to occur the person 
must be disposed to act on his moral judgement. 


What differentiates moral education from moral training, the latter implying a form 
of drilling to get pupils to conform to moral rules without much understanding of 
the principles involved, is that the pupils themselves are encouraged to reflect upon 
moral issues in the light of fundamental moral principles and make their own 
rational judgements, which they then translate into appropriate moral action. An 
important criterion of success in moral education, writes Meakin (1982, p. 65): 


is the degree to which an individual is willing and able to subject a given 
set of moral rules to his or her own critical scrutiny and decide in the light 
of reason whether to act on these or on some self-chosen set of rules. 


For Kant (1991), the primary end of education is the development of moral 
character. If this is to be achieved, each pupil must not only be accorded respect by 
others, by being viewed as an end rather than merely as a means, but his or her 
self-respect must also be cultivated. When a person lies, that person has robbed 
himself or herself of the dignity and trust that everyone should have (p. 102). Lying, 
cheating and other forms of taking advantage of another are to be regretted not only 
in social terms but also in terms of the moral damage this does to one’s own 
character. It will be argued shortly that such self-damaging acts are applicable to the 
sphere of sport and games no less than to other spheres of life for, like other 
activities, they are both social and personal in nature. Lying and cheating are to be 
condemned just as much as honesty and fair play are to be upheld, for they affect 
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the self-respect of the person just as they affect the quality of relations with others. 
Kant did not see the formation of character as something happening overnight, but 
rather as something that emerges from a constant and prolonged process of self-for- 
mation. 

Kant’s view on the relationship between education and the formation of 
character is important to sport in at least three respects. First, it is seen as a moral 
view based upon reasoned and universalisable principles. Second, it emphasises the 
giving of respect to others as well as having respect for oneself. Third, it draws 
attention to the fact that the development of character is not a passive process but 
an autonomously active and purposeful one having to do with self-formation. I shall 
want to uphold all these points in dealing with sport and the conduct appropriate to 
it. Before tackling this task more specifically, however, it will be helpful to look at the 
ethical basis of sport, which, as has been shown (Arnold, 1988), can be characterised 
as a distinctive form of practice concerned with fairness. 


Sport as Fairness 


The idea and practice of sport, I suggest, is concerned with justice as fairness. Rawls 
(1972) in his book, A Theory of Justice, explicates his theory of fairness by referring 
to two principles: freedom and equality. I want to develop this general position of 
Rawls in relation to sport and demonstrate that the practice of sport is not only just 
but (despite its breakdown from time to time) essentially moral. 

In broad terms, justice as fairness relates to sport, with regard to the principle 
of freedom, by an individual having the right to choose or reject a certain sport [5]. 
In narrow terms it relates to his or her agreeing to the rules characterising that sport. 
In so far as the individual sees his or her life and moral character bound up and 
coexistent with his or her choices, activities, and efforts, that person will see that 
sport is no less serious than other forms of human practice. The point here is that 
although a sport may be regarded as a particular kind of practice characterised by its 
rules, it is by no means separate from or discontinuous with life or moral concern. 
It is in fact an identifiable form of life and, like law or medicine, is not a morally 
irrelevant one [6]. 

Similarly, the principle of equality relates to sport in that players of a particular 
sport come together in the full knowledge that its rules apply to themselves as well 
as others. They realise and agree that the rules are in the interest of aiJ players and 
are expected to be applied impartially so that one player or team will not gain an 
unfair advantage over another. It is on this basis that sport as a competitive practice 
does or should proceed. The point here is that both logically and morally there is 
only one way to play the game fairly, and that is by the rules [7]. Acting unfairly 
arises not so much from accidental transgression of the rules as in the deliberate 
breaking of them. The cheat and spoilsport are so called not because they break the 
rules but because they break them intentionally to gain an unfair advantage. To 
attempt intentionally to gain unfair advantage by breaking the rules is not to be in 
sport at all. It is to turn away from the concept and practice of sport as fair play for, 
as with moral duty, sport implies a constraint on the doing of foul deeds to gain an 
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unfair advantage. More than this, it recognises the unfairness of some acts 
that, although permitted by the rules, may actually contravene the spirit of the 
practice[8]. 

The principle of equality then expects the duty of fair play to be accepted by all 
participants. Those who have grasped the principle will not only have adopted a 
common set of rules and their spirit but will also understand that it is only by 
practising the rules that the aspirations and interests of others as well as their own 
can be realised. They will know that to recognise another player as a person one 
must consider and act toward that player in certain ways. This not only helps 
preserve sport as a practice but has clear implications for how relationships are to be 
conducted in terms of that practice. 


Pedagogic Perspectives 


Sport as fairness has been discussed as if all players, whether adult or children, are 
rational and will conduct themselves on the field in accordance with rules which 
have an underlying ethical basis. It is of course unlikely that sport will ever be 
practised universally in the way it should be. Too many chauvinistic and socio-econ- 
omic pressures militate against this. Nonetheless, from the pedagogic point of view 
it is necessary to attempt what ought to be the case. In this connection it is proposed 
to say something about the idea of initiation into sport before going on to outline the 
general perspectives of moral education, the role of the teacher, and the moral 
outcomes of a successful initiation into sport as a valued human practice with 
particular reference to the development of character and the cultivation of sportsper- 
sonship. 


Initiation into Sport 


Unless children are systematically brought to understand the nature of the practice 
of sport, and the rules and principles upon which it is based, it cannot be said they 
have been properly initiated into it. This, as Arnold (1992) has shown, not only 
requires an understanding of the rules of sport, but an understanding of its skills, 
standards and excellences as well as its traditions, customs and conventions. 

It requires too, an understanding that sport as a valued human practice is 
characterised by a moral ethos which is dependent upon, and linked to, the exercise 
by its participants of such virtues as honesty, fairness and courage. Another way of 
putting this is to say that an initiation into the ideal of sport requires that its 
participants possess those virtues that are both necessary to its characterisation as 
well as to its successful practice. 

It should be realised, however, that understanding alone, even if it is at a 
post-conventional, autonomous, and principled level—the highest of Kohlberg’s 
(1971) stages of moral development—will not necessarily generate conduct in 
accordance with what is understood. As is well known, right reasoning in moral 
matters is not always accompanied by right conduct. Acting rightly in sport (as 
elsewhere) is as much a matter of caring and motivation as it is of reasoning; and 
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unless teachers can engender through their own attitudes, beliefs and dispositions, 
a sense of what is understood as mattering in terms of what is practised, there is little 
prospect that moral education in any full sense of that term will occur. It is 
important, therefore, that teachers practise what they do with skill and commitment 
as well as with knowledge and understanding. Accomplishing this means combating 
in a deliberate and planned way the Lombardian view that winning is the only thing 
that matters, and replacing this view with a clear conception of what constitutes “the 
good contest”. Fraleigh (1984), in speaking of “right actions” in this context, refers 
to such guides as non-injurious action, mutual respect, and sympathetic regard, all 
of which are in keeping with the idea of moral education. Similarly, Keating (1988) 
and Arnold (1984a), in discussing the notion of sportspersonship, point to the 
manner in which sport can be conducted if a knowledge of and commitment to the 
rules of sport are to be transformed from legalistic precepts into real interpersonal, 
social and moral experience. A practical corollary to this is that the teaching and 
learning of “professional fouls”, which are committed to overcome a threatening 
situation or gain a tactical advantage (that some teachers/coaches uphold as legit- 
imate) and which incur known and predictable outcomes, should be condemned as 
offending the spirit of the rules and the principles upon which they are based. 


Moral Dimensions of an Education in Sport 


Underlying and consistent with what has been said so far about moral education and 
an initiation into sport is the fact that much depends upon the interlocking processes 
of judging, caring and acting. It is these processes according to Hersh et al. (1980) 
that constitute the basis of moral education. 

In the context of a sport as a valued human practice judging is concerned with 
what is “right” or “wrong” about an action first, in terms of its rules and the ethical 
principles upon which they are based; and secondly, in terms of its best traditions, 
customs and conventions. These guidelines, so to speak, provide the criteria for 
acceptable conduct. They form the intellectual or rational bed-rock upon which 
decisions are or should be made. Moral judging in sport, as in other spheres of life, 
requires the ability to evaluate conflicting interests in the light of recognised criteria. 

Caring in sport involves more than a concern for the preservation of sport as a 
valued human practice in some abstract sense but a concern about the manner in 
which sport should be conducted at an interpersonal level. It entails a whole range 
of emotions, feelings and sentiments that are concerned with the interests and needs 
of all participants, both on and off the field of play. Caring involves an ability to 
perceive another in a particular way—as a person with whom one is in relation, 
whether as comrade or competitor, in a shared enterprise mutually agreed upon. 
Caring involves the emotions—a capacity to feel for or empathise with the state of 
another. At the heart of caring is a concern for the welfare of one’s fellow partici- 
pants and a disposition to act towards them in a benevolent way. 

Without the third process of acting, moral education in sport would be left 
incomplete. Important though the processes of judging and caring are, they are left 
unfulfilled unless they are realised in the taking of an appropriate action. The ideal 
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moral act is one that is based upon rational thought, appropriate feelings and 
relevant action. In sport, this can only be appraised in terms of it being viewed as a 
valued human practice and a comprehensive understanding of what this entails by 
way of actions that are not only prescribed and proscribed by the rules but in 
keeping with its highest standards and traditions. Moral actions in sport, as with 
moral acts in other spheres of life, are to an important degree intentional, voluntarily 
entered into and concerned with the welfare of oneself and others. A person properly 
initiated into the practice of sport will, for the most part, know how to respond to 
the question “What should I do?” He will, as made clear elsewhere (Arnold, 1992), 
be concerned more with the intrinsic values and demands of the activity rather than 
its extrinsic pressures or rewards. He will be as much concerned with the moral 
manner in which something is achieved as in the achievement itself. 

What should perhaps be emphasised is that to act morally in sport is not simply 
to follow the rules in an uniformed way, like a well-programmed robot, but to act 
in accordance with them in an enlightened way so that the interests of the practice 
and all its participants can be realised. 


The Role of the Teacher 


It is sometimes said that every teacher is a “moral educator” but the efficacy of this 
is occasionally challenged on the grounds that not all teachers are trained or 
competent in moral matters; and that, even if they were, being in a position of 
authority militates against, in some ways, the role of the moral educator. It is not 
proposed to debate either of these issues here. Instead I will start from the premise 
that both these points do not apply and take the view that the teacher can and 
should, directly or indirectly, have a moral influence upon the pupils with whom he 
or she comes in contact and that the role of the teacher per se does not unduly 
inhibit, if it inhibits at all, the process of moral education. The question then that 
will be addressed here is “What can the teacher of sport reasonably do, in order to 
promote moral education?” 

There are at least three things that can and should be done in order to assist 
moral growth. These are concerned with the role of the teacher as an initiator into 
and guardian of the practice view of sport; as an enlightened leader of discussion; 
and as the provider of individual pastoral care. Each will be discussed briefly in turn. 
The role of the teacher as exemplar will also be considered. 


The teacher as an initiator into and as a guardian of the practice view of sport. Any pupil 
being initiated into a particular sport will be expected to learn the rules that govern 
and characterise that activity, but it is the responsibility of the teacher to explain that 
at heart they are to do with fairness and having a respect for all of the participants, 
whether on the same side or in opposition. Views that may be expressed or enacted 
concerned with cheating, dangerous play or unacceptable behaviour should not be 
condoned but condemned, not only because they offend the rules of the activity but 
its spirit. Conversely, acts of consideration or sportspersonship, although not re- 
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quired by the rules, should be recognised and commended as in keeping with sport 
as a valued practice. Just as attention should be paid to the rules of sport and the 
ethical principles upon which they are based, as well as to its skills, techniques, 
tactics and strategies, so too should attention be paid to its moral ethos and the 
ideals and virtues in which it is rooted. 

It is in all these respects that the teacher will act as guardian, guide and mentor. 
It is by caring about sport as a practice and making informed judgements in relation 
to it that the teacher will pave the way to an understanding of sport and the manner 
in which it should be conducted, if its finest conventions and traditions are to be 
upheld. 


The teacher as an enlightened leader of discussion. It is inevitable that situations arise 
in sport that both require and provide opportunities for comment and discussion. 
These might emerge from the playing of a game and can be quickly settled by a 
reference to the rules. There may be other more general matters, however, that 
require considerable knowledge and understanding if they are to be considered in a 
rational and sensitive way. I have in mind here such issues as winning at all costs, 
the use of “professional” fouls, the taking of performance-enhancing drugs, as well 
as such social concerns as race, gender, commerce and politics in relation to sport. 
All these topics may seem a long way removed from the practice view of sport, yet 
it should be realised, not least by pupils in school, that modern sport, especially at 
representative level, is bound up with them. It is, therefore, necessary for the teacher 
to have at least an acquaintance with the place of sport in society and confront the 
problems that this can pose for sport as a form of education within the school. The 
teacher can confront these both formally in the form of structured lessons in which 
points of view are expressed as well as informally in his day to day observations he 
may make and the attitudes these may foster. 

Although the teacher in his or her formal position of authority is expected to be 
rational and objective in the presentation of arguments, this does not necessarily 
mean that silence has to be maintained about personally held views. On the 
contrary, it seems to me important and desirable that the teacher should reveal his 
or her viewpoint and integrity if the teacher is to be respected. As Warnock (1977, 
p. 143) puts it—if the teacher as a moral agent is to affect the moral development 


of others, he or she must show that he or she has “views, principles, attitudes—even 
passions”. 


The teacher as a provider of individual pastoral care. No matter how clear the message 
is about what conduct is appropriate to the practice view of sport, there will be those 
who know what is “right” but do what is “wrong”. There is an inconsistency 
between what they know and understand and how they conduct themselves. There 
may be, of course, many reasons for this disparity between thought and action. It 
may be a failure of know-how or of caring. Whatever the explanation it becomes, in 
the first instance at least, the responsibility of the teacher to provide some individual 
counselling. This will inform and bring home to the pupil that conduct in sport, as 
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in other walks of life, is not a matter of indifference but of concern because it affects 
others as well as himself or herself. This is so, it should be pointed out, whether it 
relates to a deliberate transgression of the rules governing procedures or whether it 
relates to the intentional injury of another. The practice view of sport, it should be 
explained, is dependent upon mutual co-operation and respect in the interests of 
what is fair. To undermine sport by flouting its rules and conventions is to corrupt 
and spoil it as a worthwhile pursuit. If after counselling, miscreant behaviour 
continues, then the issue arises as to whether the individual should be permitted to 
continue as a participant. 


The teacher as exemplar of the values to which a commitment has been made. It has been 
suggested that moral education in sport, as in other spheres of life, is concerned with 
the processes of judging, caring and acting in relation to a concern for the interests 
and welfare of others as well as ourselves. Much of this aspect of education, as has 
been outlined, can and must in the case of sport be directly taught, but a lot also 
depends upon the individual teacher and the ideals and values he or she both 
embodies and projects. In matters of moral development this is particularly import- 
ant for no matter what a teacher may formally do as a result of the position he or 
she occupies, it will count for little unless, by example, he or she lives out the values 
to which he or she is committed and publicly extols. It is not without reason that it 
has been said of moral education that it is as much “caught” as “taught”. Whether 


the sports’ teacher likes it or not, his or her thoughts, feelings and dispositions are 
“picked up” and become, for better or worse, a model of what is normal or even 
acceptable. As has already been intimated, rationality and knowledge “about” what 
is required in moral matters does not always lead to appropriate feelings or right 
actions. In moral matters they stand a better chance of doing so if they are seen to 
come shiningly together in the case of influential others. In this respect the teacher 
and the parent are crucial figures. On this point Carr (1991, p. 258) comments that: 


A good teacher is not just the technically efficient deliverer of certain 
curricular goods ... He or she is the kind of person who is looked up to by 
virtue of possessing certain admirable qualities of character upon which it 
is appropriate to model our lives. 


It is important as a teacher of sport to be the kind of person who not only cares 
about the worthwhileness of what is being taught, but teaches it in such a way that 
such qualities as fairness, consideration, courage, honesty and compassion are in 
evidence. 

What is being said here is that the teacher should be genuine and sincere in 
what he or she thinks, feels and does. If the teacher is too self-conscious of this role 
or too intent or heavy-handed in dealing with moral issues or worse, not seen as 
genuine but acting only in a cynical or perfunctory way, he or she is likely to be 
scorned, ridiculed, seen as a hypocrite or simply disregarded. It is probably for these 
reasons that Ryle (1975, p. 56) once remarked “... in matters of morality as distinct 
from techniques, good examples had better not be set with edifying purpose”. The 
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point here is that if what it is to be moral is to be conveyed indirectly as well as 
directly, it had best be done in an unobtrusive way by somebody who is authentically 
moral and possesses the qualities that are occasionally extolled and which are a 
necessary part of the practice called sport. 


Character and Sportspersonship: Two Moral Manifestations of a Successful 
Initiation into Sport 


It has been argued here and elsewhere (Arnold, 1992) that sport, when understood 
as a valued human practice, is inherently concerned with the moral and that to be 
successfully initiated into it is necessarily a part of moral education. To think 
otherwise is to misunderstand the nature of the practice. This, of course, is not to 
say that an initiation into sport inevitably brings successful results. Clearly it does 
not. This is manifestly evident from the way some sport is played. The point of this 
final section is not to debate what are often the facts of the matter, but present an 
outline of what is logically entailed when a successful initiation into sport does take 
place. This will be done with particular reference to the development of moral 
character and to the cultivation of sportspersonship. 


The Development of Moral Character 


It was mentioned earlier that in the view of Kant (1991) the primary end of 
education is the development of moral character. Whilst some contemporary educa- 
tionists may question its prioritised status, few would question that it is a matter of 
central concern. Before, however, discussing how sport can assist in this process, let 
it first be clear what features and qualities of a person’s make-up are being referred 
to when he or she can be said to have a moral character. 

It suggests first of all that the person is rational and makes choices and performs 
actions that are in accordance with such principles as impartiality and universality 
which helps identify what it is to be moral. It suggests also that once a set of values 
and principles have been established and a commitment made to them, that they 
should be lived out with integrity and consistency. Having a moral character then is 
to be rationally autonomous and acting in accordance with what this dictates. It is 
to do, as Peters (1966b, p. 265) once expressed it, with what a person “decides to 
be” in the interests of what is moral. It suggests that part of a person’s make-up that 
is self-regulatory and self-determining. It suggests, in some situations, an exercise of 
reason over habit; control over inclination; duty over prudentiality; strength of will 
over weakness. Above all to have a moral character is to suggest that a person is able 
to act responsibly in relation to himself or herself and others in the different contexts 
in which he or she acts. To be described as having moral character is to be praised. 
It is to say of that person that he or she is generally considered good, rather than 
bad. 

Another way of speaking of the person who has moral character is to say that 
he or she possesses certain moral virtues. In Aristotle (1973) the idea of a virtue 
represents a kind of human excellence which helps bring harmony and co-operation 
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within a community as well as within the different practices of which it is largely 
comprised. A virtue for Aristotle is “a state of character” and concerned with the 
exercise of rational choice. In so far as such virtues as fairness, honesty, trustworthi- 
ness and dependability are concerned with character development, they become a 
part of moral education. Such virtues are moral because they constitute the very 
qualities by which a person’s conduct is morally appraised both within and across 
the different contexts of his or her life. They help provide the criteria by which moral 
judgements are made. 

As MacIntyre (1985, p. 187), however, has pointed out, virtues are more than 
admirable traits of character. They are cardinal features of what he calls a “practice”. 
They presuppose a set of ideals, a sense of what people are meant to strive for and 
admire. They constitute the essence of what it is to have an ethos. 

What then more specifically is it to have a moral character in the context of 
sport as a valued human practice? It lies, having been initiated into it, in making a 
commitment to its internal goals and standards. This entails acting in accordance 
with its rules and upholding its best customs, conventions and traditions. It involves 
exercising those virtues such as honesty, fairness, courage, determination and 
persistence which not only help characterise sport as a practice, but which are 
indispensable elements in allowing it to flourish [9]. 

It can be said then that there is a reciprocal relationship between sport and 
moral character. Sport both needs participants who have moral character in order to 
survive the external social, economic and political pressures that impinge upon it 
and, at the same time, has the possibility of developing character by calling upon 
those virtues that are an inherent part of what the practice demands. The develop- 
ment of a moral character in sport as a part of the educational process does not 
occur as a result of using sport in an instrumental way but rather than in the pursuit 
of sport for its own sake. 

What is not being maintained here is that such qualities as fairness, honesty, 
courage and so on are peculiar to sport or can only be developed through sport. 
Clearly, this is not the case. The claim of sport in the development of a moral 
character lies rather in the fact that there are not many activities in life that provide 
both a logical connection with morality as well as “the kind of opportunity or the 
number of them requiring the qualities which are considered desirable” (Maraj, 
1965, p. 107). 


The Cultivation of Sportspersonship 


The manifestation of a moral character in sport has been depicted somewhat in 
terms of a willing submission to the rules and traditions of sport out of a commit- 
ment towards them. This, of course, is how it should be but the possibilities for a 
moral education in sport do not end here. There is also the question of sportsperson- 
ship. This goes beyond a proper appreciation of the rules in terms of what is fair. It 
is concerned rather with certain types of commendatory acts done in sport which are 
not obligatory but which enrich it as a worthwhile practice. It is for this reason, it is 
sometimes said, that sport without sportspersonship would leave it considerably 
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impoverished. Its rules would remain but its ethos would diminish. Another way of 
understanding sportspersonship is to see it as being concerned with the exercise of 
such virtues as friendliness, generosity and compassion in the conduct of sport. It is 
by reference to these three virtues that I now propose to outline what elsewhere 
(Arnold, 1984b) I have called the three dimensions of sportspersonship. Here I shall 
refer to them as the social union view, the magnanimity view and the altruistic view. 
It should be noted that although each of them highlights a particular virtue together 
with its related constellation of qualities and dispositions, they are not mutually 
exclusive. They each to an extent overlap one with the other. It should be under- 
stood also that, as with all actions, acts of sportspersonship can only be fully 
appreciated or judged when seen against the background of a person’s intentions 
and motivations within a particular context. 

The social union view places a premium upon the idea of fellowship and 
amicability and the manner in which sport is conducted. It sees sport as the kind of 
practice that is not only concerned with a willing acceptance of the rules, but with 
the extolling of a way of life in which honour, respect, politeness and friendliness are 
made manifest because it is thought they are conducive to good interpersonal 
relations among and between participants. Sportspersonship, according to this view, 
is seen as being to do with those acts of co-operation that are to do with conviviality 
and social harmony. It not only acts as a social lubricant but brings about a mutual 
trust and respect among sportsmen and sportswomen. 

The magnanimity view of sportspersonship is concerned with the virtue of 
generosity. It is this quality for Keating (1988) that characterises the central 
meaning of sportspersonship. He writes “The sportsman is not in search of legal 
justice; he prefers to be generous whenever generosity will contribute to the fun of 
the occasion”. Generosity as a trait of character and as a virtue characteristic of 
sport, is best understood as an act that is neither legally or morally required of a 
participant but which, nonetheless, is carried out and seen by others as praiseworthy 
and in keeping with the ethos of the practice. In tennis the acknowledgement of a 
good shot by an opponent or offering to replay a disputed line call are examples of 
generous-mindedness in action. The point then about generosity as a manifestation 
of sportspersonship is that it is not obligatory. On the contrary, it is freely given. It 
is a mark of good will towards the recipient and, at the same time, serves as an 
example of the manner in which the practice of sport should be conducted. 

A third, the altruistic view of sportspersonship, which can be seen as an aspect 
of moral education, is concerned with those forms of conduct which are directed 
towards the good or welfare of another. Altruism may best be seen as being related 
to what was said earlier about benevolence and caring. 

It should be noted that whereas the Kantian (1991) and Kohlbergian (1971) 
views of morality, are essentially to do with justice as fairness, the altruistic view of 
sportspersonship, stresses not so much the rules and their implications for an 
activity, but such complementary virtues as sympathy, compassion and concern for 
the stress or plight of another. In a sense altruistic acts of sportspersonship are 
superogatory acts. That is to say they, like acts of friendliness and generosity, are 
praiseworthy but not obligatory. It is quite permissible not to perform them but they 
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are acclaimed when they are. They may be compared almost to those acts in the 
Christian tradition that are deemed “saintly”. An example here might be the case of 
a marathon runner who, at the cost of winning, stops to help at the collapse and 
distress of another. The point about such acts is that they stem from a desire to 
assist, and/or comfort in some way, perhaps at some sacrifice to oneself. They may 
also sometimes be spontaneous and less sacrificial as when one athlete may reach 
out to provide consolation at the disappointment of another. 

Such acts are not motivated by such rationalistic principles as duty and 
obligation so much as by a perceptive and compassionate response to the needs of 
another. On a Kantian view of morality altruistic acts of sportspersonship are 
considered unreliable as moral motives because they are too transitory, changeable 
and emotionally charged and not sufficiently detached, impartial and consistent. Yet 
are they less moral on account of this? Blum (1980), and more recently Gilligan 
(1982) and Noddings (1984), think not. They argue that such principles as univer- 
salisability and impartiality do not exhaust the areas of morally good actions and that 
there are different kinds of virtues. Some are articulated by the Kantian view—jus- 
tice, duty and conscientiousness and so on—while others such as kindness, concern 
and compassion are articulated better by the altruistic view. What should be 
understood from this is that both views are valid aspects of a moral education and 
are relevant to the manner in which sport as a valued human practice should be 
conducted. 


Summary 


Overall, what has been shown is that, like other worthwhile pursuits in life, sport is 
inherently concerned with the moral. It is as a result of being properly initiated into 
sport that the processes of judging, caring and acting become operative and manifest 
themselves in terms of the development of moral character and sportspersonship. 
Sport then in education should not be conceived as being used for moral purposes, 
but rather as a valued practice in which the virtues have a necessary and vital part 
to play. 


Correspondence: Dr Peter J. Arnold, 6 Cammo Place, Barnton, Edinburgh, EH4 
8EN, Scotland. 


NOTES 


[1] See Peters (1966a) and Dearden (1968, 1969). 

[2] One of the best-known attacks on the assumption that sport builds character. See Ogilvie and 
Tutko (1971). 

(3] Fora helpful summary of the effects of sport on the reduction of pro-social tendencies, see Kleiber 
and Roberts (1981, pp. 115-116). 

[4] There is some evidence to suggest that cheating, at least at the university level of sport, is 
culture-specific. See Jones and Pooley (1982, pp. 19-22). 

(5] The matter of whether school games should be compulsory is important because it raises the 
question of whether something compulsory can be justified in terms of the principle of freedom. 
Here I will only say, along with some educators, that it is first necessary to initiate children into 
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an activity, albeit compulsory, before letting them choose whether it is in their best interests to 
continue with it. For further comment on this point and related ones, see Arnold (1988). 

[6] Two articles of interest here that touch upon the serious and non-serious aspects of play and games 
and have implications for sport are by Kolnai (1965-1966, pp. 103-108) and Midgley (1974, 
pp. 231-253). 

[7] This thesis has recently been challenged. See Lehman (1981). 

[8] For a clear exposition of why this is so, see Fraleigh (1982). 

[9] For an elaboration on these points see Arnold (1984a). 
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Book Reviews 


The Challenge to Care in Schools: an alternative approach to education 
NEL NODDINGsS, 1992 

New York, Teachers College Press, Columbia University 

191 pp., $16.95 (paperback), ISBN 0 8077 3177 3 


This book stimulated me to critically reflect and to respond—to enter into dialogue 
with myself and others near to me, yet again, about what I and we want from 
education, and why—not only for our children but for adults too. 

In her introductory chapters Nel Noddings says that she has been motivated to 
write the book in response to the outmoded dominance of liberal education in 
general, and the promotion, in the 1950s and 1960s, of the prime goal of technical 
excellence—especially in linguistics and logico-mathematical disciplines at the ex- 
pense of other intelligences and knowledges. Once again this denies to those with 
other interests and talents a sense of worth and achievement and wastes human 
talent. From my context in Aotearoa New Zealand in the 1980s and 1990s she could 
just as well have been motivated to spell out the same arguments in response to the 
promotion of New Right agenda for education: technical excellence, primarily for 
vocational and economic ends, where ‘experts’ again roam the country showing us 
how to write precise, reductionist ‘competency statements’ and ‘unit standards’ (in 
the 1950s and 1960s they were called ‘objectives’), to ‘standardise’ and ‘modu- 
larise’-—the latest round in the (never ending?) cycle to assert and to reassert the 
power to control of the selectively élitist, modernist, positivist, liberal, Western and 
predominantly male philosophies of education. So although primarily addressed to 
a USA audience, this book also elicits responses in me in relation to my little corner 
of the great Pacific Ocean in the 1990s—as a mother, as a lecturer and as a citizen. 

I felt drawn to enter into a dialogue with Nel Noddings because of her 
‘engaging style—a blend of careful, scholarly argument and intimate personal voice’ 
(Soltis, foreword, p. vii). To promote such processes of dialogue, of interpersonal 
responsiveness, is one of the Nodding’s central aims. This process is also a central 
theme in her argument about the means and ends of education (and writing). 
Education, she models and argues, is not about preaching but about teaching; it is 
not about pontificating and seeking recipes but rather about entering into dialogue, 
a process of interpersonal reasoning and responsiveness (p. 53); it is about develop- 
ing the capacity to listen and to respond sensitively as well as to develop a critical 
intelligence (p. 129); and primarily about developing wisdom and moderation rather 
than higher economic status and wealth (p. 137). 
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To engage us in a dialogue around such ideas, Nel Noddings invites us, the 
reader, to enter into a ‘thought experiment’ with her: to suppose that we are raising 
a very large heterogeneous family with different biological parents, of multiple 
cultures and widely different talents. In so doing she makes the point that we will all 
approach this experiment from different cultural perspectives, with different views as 
to what is the most important knowledge and attitudes to develop. As there is no 
‘we’, she proposes two sets of questions to consider: what kind of education do J and 
what kind do you want? Throughout the book she lays out what she wants and why, 
with examples of how to implement such a curriculum. At the same time, she raises 
questions about her position to encourage the reader to enter into an interpersonal 
dialogue, to not accept her statements as recipes. 

And what does Noddings want from education for ‘her’ heterogeneous family? 
She wants an education based on the metaphor and ethic of care, and draws 
particularly on the philosophies and practices of feminists, Dewey and Freire as a 
backdrop to her views. In a nutshell, Nell Noddings argues that 


education should be organized around themes of care rather than the 
traditional disciplines. All students should be engaged in a general edu- 
cation that guides them in caring for self, intimate others, global others, 
plants, animals, and the environment, the human-made world, and ideas. 
Moral life so defined should be frankly embraced as the main goal of 
education. (Noddings, 1992, p. 173) 


Through chapters on each of these themes of care (care of self; of the inner circle; 
strangers and distant others; animals, plants and the earth; the human-made world; 
and for ideas) Nel Noddings provides examples of how the teacher in a school which 
devotes half of each day to themes of care can build up challenging, learner-centred, 
holistic learning processes which teach about caring and, through this focus, about 
all the current ‘foundational disciplines’ in a real way, relevant to and drawing upon, 
everyday experiences. In the process, she suggests, the learner is not only engaged 
in learning to care and to read, write, numerate and to think critically, but also 
is engaged in discovering his/her interests, passions, talents for particular types of 
‘intelligences’ and ideas. All types are highly valued in such a learning context, not 
just western linguistics and logico-mathematical intelligences favoured by our liberal 
education systems. Learners are thus also provided with extra stimulation and 
guidance to delve deeper into their areas of strength and interest. The book 
concludes with specific advice on developing a caring curriculum in schools. 

As well as sharing these arguments with us, Noddings provides a useful chapter 
critiquing liberal education and the related concept of ‘equal opportunities’, and one 
arguing for the importance of continuity with care. Liberal education, it is argued, 
puts too much emphasis on a narrow form of rationality and abstract reasoning as 
the hallmarks of human life; neglects feeling, concrete thinking, practical activity and 
moral action (rather than moral reasoning, which it accentuates); overemphasises 
the value of the life of the mind in relation to physical lives; and is largely a 
celebration of male life (p. 43). I would add that it is largely a celebration of Western 
male life. Concepts of equality to emerge from this frame are still basically élitist, 
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male and white for they rest on the premise that we all want or should want access 
to the currently privileged knowledge, as legitimated and privileged by white male 
liberals. It fails to ask whether this form of knowledge is or should be important to 
all. 

Those committed to addressing issues of oppression in education and societies 
will find some useful observations as the discussion proceeds. For example, Nod- 
dings’ arguments for multiple knowledges and excellences and for a focus on themes 
of care lead her to argue for the importance of knowing one’s self and culture before 
seeking to know others, and then seeking that through direct caring, and not 
patronising, communication; and for the importance of developing a pedagogy of 
the oppressors (p. 137) when working with privileged people, as well as one of the 
oppressed when working with oppressed peoples (Freire, 1970). 

Whilst this book is not plagued by sentimentality or naive romanticism which 
the title may conjure up in some, some lines of Noddings argument stop short of 
making connections with political analyses in ways that seem inconsistent with her 
own framework. For example, she separates educational rationales from political 
rationales (e.g. p. 32) as if in our current world education can be separated from 
politics, from differing opinions as to what is ‘good’ education and attempts to have 
one’s own views dominate. She seems to naively believe in the power of moral 
reasoning to change the politics of power, a weakness of liberalism. She also 
separates ethics from politics, for example by stating that constructivism must be 
embedded in either an ethical or a political framework (p. 154). In a world of 
dominant and dominating ethical systems how can it be either/or rather than both 
ethical and political? To think that one can separate ethics from politics at the point 
of action begs either a view that universalism is possible (a view she critiques in 
liberalism as a cover for dominance by the already privileged liberals) or that 
multiple systems can co-exist without changing the political structures and frame- 
works currently dominating. This seems to me to represent a form of political 
naivety often evident in constructivist positions. As those of us attempting to act on 
the moral-—political issues of gender and cultural oppression learn the hard way, we 
neglect the politics of moral and ethical issues and of education at our peril. 

Despite this note of caution, I recommend this book to all concerned about 
education, personally and/or professionally. It provides some interesting ideas for 
transforming the teaching-learning process in all contexts in which education occurs: 
the home, communities, workplaces and tertiary institutions, not only schools. 
However, I wonder how far we can transform education in any particular context 
without, at the same time, engaging in the politics of change on wider fronts. After 
all, is not each location of education deeply embedded in the politics of the modern 
state and world? 
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Spiritual and Moral Development—a discussion paper 
NATIONAL CURRICULUM COUNCIL, 1993 

York, UK, National Curriculum Council 

10 pp., Free 


The purpose of the discussion paper is to encourage schools to review their policy 
towards spiritual and moral development in the light of the Education Reform Act 
(1988) and the Education (Schools) Act 1992 both of which seek to highlight the 
importance of these areas in the preparation of young people for adult life. The 
paper splits the spiritual from the moral and seeks to show how both topics may be 
developed. The paper ends with a review of the OFSTED inspection requirements 
and a series of questions that schools should address in reviewing their courses. 

Within the context of the spiritual dimension, the paper argues that everyone is 
open to such development and not simply those with a personal religious belief or 
background. It explores non-physical experiences such as awe, wonder, and mystery, 
together with feelings of transcendence and emotion. The paper further suggests 
that spirituality covers the search for meaning and self-awareness, and their ex- 
pression through creativity. The document emphasises the need for spiritual 
development as fundamental to the education of the whole person in that, for 
example, without self-understanding individuals would experience difficulty in 
relating to others. Further, without curiosity there would be little motivation for 
learning at any level. 

In setting out the criteria for spiritual development there is a decided bias 
towards a humanistic approach with the barest reference to the role of religion, 
despite the undoubted contribution of major faiths to this area of study. While it 
might be felt that more traditional forms of religious education are unduly meta- 
physical, and therefore incomprehensible to what is an increasingly secular 
generation of students, the very nature of our plural society requires at least the 
understanding of the beliefs of others. 

In turning its attention to moral development the paper highlights the complex- 
ities involved by pointing out the many elements of such a diverse topic. These 
should, it appears, contain such areas as knowledge of codes and conventions and 
an understanding of the processes of reasoned argument. That an individual should 
be able to make a moral decision is fundamental to the continuation of society and 
therefore should be at the heart of good educational practice at all levels. The paper 
sets out criteria, for schools, concerning the values that should be encouraged, such 
as telling the truth and acting considerately towards others. It follows this with a list 
of those values which schools should discourage, such as bullying, deceit and 
irresponsibility. 

With regard to the moral development section I felt that the tone was rather 
prescriptive and deontological in stance. That students should become moral beings 
is beyond question, that they become a particular type of moral being is less certain. 
I felt that the paper became at this point rather vague, using terms such as society, 
which are ambiguous. There seems to be little attempt to explore the origins of 
moral thought through differing approaches, such as consequentialism or utilitarian- 
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ism. Rather it seems implicit that everyone knows what our values should be and 
how we should express them. Yet, as most educators know, much good work in this 
field is generated through argument over differences of opinion. 

By far the best part of the paper is to be found from p. 6 onwards, as it sets out 
ways of promoting spiritual and moral development. There is a recognition that the 
whole school must be involved through a shared ethos. It emphasises the importance 
of this area of study. The paper quite rightly points out that it is the adults in the 
school that provide the models for the students and that there is a need for collective 
agreement on codes and standards of behaviour that reflect the needs of the whole 
community. Programmes of study must be seen to enhance the school ethos if they 
are to contribute effectively. In continuing to promote collective worship, the paper 
reinforces the need for all communities to find a time for sharing and reflection. 

The final part of the document deals with inspection criteria. Schools are 
advised not to attempt to assess pupils on their spiritual and moral development. 
However, schools should have an agreed approach to the subject which clearly 
promotes its ethos through all areas of the curriculum. Schools are required to 
provide students with the opportunity for reflection and aesthetic expression while 
making adequate provision for religious education and collective worship. 

The paper is a challenging document that should provoke schools into giving 
consideration to a vital part of their students’ education. Quite rightly, it assumes 
that education can not be divorced from the spiritual and moral development of the 
student, and should be the concern of all involved in schools. 


David Nicol, Head of Philosophy, Chenderit School, Banbury, UK. 


Moral Education and the Liberal Arts 

MICHAEL MiTIAs (Ed.), 1992 

Westport, Connecticut, Greenwood Publishing Group 
180 pp., $45 (hardback) ISBN: 0 313 27236 0 


When, 15 years ago, I embarked on conceptualising my dissertation project—an 
empirical exploration of the impact of a developmentally informed grade eleven 
English curriculum on the moral and ego development of non-academic students—I 
wish Moral Education and the Liberal Arts, edited by Michael Mitias, had been 
available to help guide my thinking. 

Mitias’ book is a collection of essays by nine philosophers on a topic much less 
discussed than the moral education of the school-age child—the moral development 
and character of college students in young adulthood. The book is, in the editor’s 
words, “a serious attempt to explore analytically, critically and with an eye on the 
contemporary social scene, the meaning, place and possibilities of moral education 
in liberal arts education”. 

In the opening chapter ‘Possibility of moral education in the liberal arts’, the 
editor asks questions subsequently addressed by a number of contributors: (1) Can 
a college foster the moral growth of its students? (2) What moral values, or what type 
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of mora! conduct, can a college teach or foster? The consensus in the volume is an 
overwhelming ‘yes’ to the first question—not through a college agency that manages 
students’ lives and indoctrinates moral values but rather by developing in students, 
in James Guinlock’s words, “a disciplined mind [which] is the most effective 
intellectual resource for functioning in our unavoidably pluralistic moral world” 
(p. 84). 

The range of approaches to the topic of moral growth through the liberal arts 
is suggested by the book’s chapter titles (one might add, parenthetically, that the 
preface is insufficiently helpful in explaining how the book is organised and on what 
basis the chapters were solicited): “The humanities, moral education, and the 
contemporary world’, ‘Character development—the liberal arts student: notes on an 
ecological perspective’, ‘Moral pluralism, intellectual virtue, and academic culture’, 
“The moral imagination and the aesthetics of human existence’, ‘Business ethics and 
the liberal arts’, “The humanities and an ethics of care’, ‘Ethical thinking and the 
liberal arts tradition’, and “Teachers should disclose their moral commitments’. It is 
fair to say that to a greater or lesser extent most of the contributors focus on moral 
character and behaviour rather than on moral reasoning. All show some familiarity 
with empirical work in developmental psychology, emphasise the role of narrative in 
moral development, commend “an ecological perspective” in looking at moral 
growth, extol the interdisciplinary nature and potential of the humanities, argue for 
the liberating power of liberal arts education, and view intellectual virtues as 
essential to the moral life in a pluralistic society. (This last topic is lucidly explored 
in Guinlock’s chapter.) 

Of particular interest to this reader, among the many fine chapters, are three. 
‘Character development—the liberal arts student: notes on an ecological perspec- 
tive’ explores the subtle interplay between character and the texture of the 
environment. With reference particularly to the work of Tappan and Brown, Boyd, 
Dewey, and Lewin, Giventer elaborates the need for an ecological perspective—hav- 
ing a vision of the whole—as essential for understanding the development of 
morality. Two major attempts at moral development in college settings, both of 
which have met with some success, are examined in fascinating detail—the first at 
Alverno College through a competency based curriculum which self-consciously 
seeks to promote fluency in the valuing process and where the primary focus in 
valuing has been on “the ability to make informed value decisions and to discuss and 
to respond to ethical and religious concerns”; and the second at the University of 
California, Irvine’s Sierra Project. Here, the emphasis by John Whiteley and his 
colleagues is less on curriculum than on community in providing a cohesive learning 
situation. Through the words of Ralph Mosher (an investigator on the project), 
Loren Lee (a former student in the programme), two doctoral students, and the 
words of the participants themselves, this effort at a “total living experience” is 
brought vividly alive and carefully assessed. In Lee’s words (and one notes that the 
evaluation is still ongoing) “the ‘average’ Sierran found the program helpful but not 
pivotal, consequential but not crucial, to moral growth”. 

In “Business ethics and the liberal arts’, Richard DeGeorge quickly dispels the 
thought that there is an oxymoron in his title. He concisely and persuasively argues 
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the six liberating aims a course in business ethics must have: “(1) help students 
distinguish moral tolerance from moral relativism; (2) help dissuade students of the 
myth of amoral business; (3) help make students morally articulate; (4) help 
sensitize students to ethical issues they may face in business (e.g., those surrounding 
laying off workers, affirmative action, advertising); (5) introduce students to the 
levels of ethical analysis in business; and (6) provide students with models they 
might emulate in their careers”. Such goals are largely consistent with the goals 
enunciated in other chapters and suggest how business ethics can help liberalise 
business education which is otherwise often overly technical. 

Finally, I wish to draw attention to Betty Sichel’s “The humanities and an ethics 
of care’, which sets out to show, with reference particularly to the work of Noddings, 
Gilligan and Blum, how a feminine ethic of care can inform the study of the 
humanities and heighten our understanding of morality in the private and public 
domains. Sichel’s discussion moves from an illuminating interpretation of To the 
Lighthouse through a feminine ethic of care, to a plea that texts that emphasise a 
feminine ethic of care be included in the college curriculum and then to a discussion 
of pedagogy from this perspective. While I find much that is clearly argued and 
persuasive here, to claim without elaboration that the ethic of care is solely the 
prerogative of women is dangerous; Gilligan, in her preface to In a Different Voice 
(1982) is careful to argue that the orientation of care is gender-linked (to women), not 
gender-determined. And there has been more recent research (e.g. by Lawrence 
Walker) claiming the picture of moral orientation and the language of care being 
linked with gender is much more ambiguous than Sichel assumes. 

Greenwood’s intimidatingly robust and plain cover and binding should not put 
off potential readers. For those who teach and administer at the college level—in- 
deed, for anyone interested in thinking more deeply and clearly about the possibility 
of moral education in liberal arts education—this book offers accessible, insightful 
and stimulating essays on the role liberal arts can, do and should play in the moral 
education of young adults. 


Andrew Garrod, Associate Professor of Education, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire 03755, USA. 


The Development of Political Understanding: a new perspective 
Helen Haste and Judith Torney-Purta (Eds), 1992 

New Directions for Child Development, Number 56 

San Francisco, Jossey-Bass 

£17.95 (paperback), ISBN 1 55542 752 9 


How do children grow into political understanding? This volume seeks to answer the 
question and does so by defining political understanding broadly: “... we can only 
understand the specific and narrow forms of political beliefs that are reflected in 
voting and other explicitly political actions if we understand how the elements of 
political thought become part of everyday social understanding”. 

The editors and contributors place their explanation within the language of 
cognitive developmental psychology. Within this broad framework they consider, 
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but reject, models of socialisation within which behaviour is legitimated and repro- 
duced. They reject also the study of personality dynamics which gave rise to such 
important ideas as the “authoritarian personality”. The view they favour is a more 
individualistic approach in which social forces influence but do not determine views. 
This approach is to be tested by interviews and surveys. 

What does the individual approach entail? The editors suggest that individuals 
make sense of politics through negotiation and dialogue, utilising the available 
“political schemata” (the “frameworks of meaning that people bring to the task of 
making sense of the world”, p. 7). In many instances, negotiation and dialogue are 
not the words which spring to mind in describing political beliefs. There is an 
idealistic hue to a good deal of this analysis. 

I was not really convinced by the book’s approach. This variant of cognitive 
psychology may well be the most appropriate approach to explaining the growth of 
political understanding but the case studies presented here do not establish the case. 
For instance, Haste develops the approach in a study of the views of four British 
adolescents. She argues that the individual “actively constructs meaning within a 
social context” and that the concepts chosen to give meaning depend “on the 
available repertoire of belief systems within a culture”. Hence the egalitarian and 
anti-religious Communist views of Helen, a 13-year-old, may be “shocking” to 
American readers but, due to the presence of Communist parties in Europe, are 
“not outrageous”. Are Helen’s parents Communist, I wonder? The four case studies 
are interesting in themselves but the schemata used to categorise the political views 
expressed are themselves pretty vague—listener, deliberator, cooperation, collec- 
tivism, separation, advocacy, etc. and the schemata do not in themselves explain 
why Helen leans towards Communism, Brian to an authoritarian version of Conser- 
vatism (his father is a naval officer), Adrian who wants to be a merchant banker to 
Conservatism and Karen, who is a good listener, to Labour. 

Parents and schools presumably play a crucial role in all of this. There is a 
chapter by Nicholas Emler which explores the role of French and Scottish schools 
in inculcating ideas about authority. However, the book does not explore education 
for citizenship. Nor do parents and families figure much. 

The book is written by psychologists and addressed primarily to psychologists. 
At £17.95 it is for libraries rather than individual teachers. 


Peter Byrd, Department of Politics, University of Warwick, UK. 


How Fathers Care for the Next Generation: a four-decade study 
JOHN SNAREY, 1993 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, Havard University Press 

xii + 403 pp, $41.95 (hardback) £27.95 (paperback), ISBN 0 674 40940 X 


This isn’t a ‘how to’ text. It doesn’t tell us how fathers could—or should—care for 
their children. It doesn’t even tell us how fathers in fact care for their children. 
Instead it is an investigation of the causes and consequences of fathers’ involvement 
in their children’s lives, in childhood and in adolescence. 
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As Snarey insists, his study has definite limitations. He has tapped into a larger 
longitudinal study to examine the relationship between 240 white, mostly Catholic 
men, born into working-class homes in a particular place (Boston) at a particular 
time (around 1929), and their oldest children. His measure of the involvement 
between father and child is the number of child-related activities mentioned by the 
father in interviews at 25, 31 and 47, not the amount of time spent in those 
activities; and he has no data either on the involvement of the mother or on shared 
or joint activities. And, of course, correlation does not mean causation (Snarey is 
generally clear on this but his choice of some words, like ‘explains’ or ‘contributes 
to’, often obscures it). So the fact that fathers who are more involved in child-rearing 
are likely to be happier with their marriages, for example, might mean that involve- 
ment with children makes for a better marriage, or that a happy husbsad makes a 
better father, or that both are due to some third thing, such as the support provided 
by the wife/mother. 

Within these limits, though, Snarey’s study is careful, detailed, well-organised 
and thought-provoking. Quantitive chapters, in the meticulous style of an academic 
paper, are alternated with qualitative studies in which father and child (now adult) 
give their histories in their own words. So there is something here for everyone. 
Some findings may seem obvious: for example, that men are more involved in 
child-rearing if they have working wives. But others are unexpected: Snarey finds no 
significant difference in either the amount or the type of care provided by fathers for 
boys as against girls (though the same patterns of care have different effects on boys 
as against girls). And others are puzzling: for example, that the more caring fathers 
have more educated wives but less educated mothers (Snarey makes us wait 40 
pages for his explanation of that one). However, the most important finding is also 
the most reassuring: that fathers replicate the positive fathering they have received 
themselves, but use child-rearing to rework and rectify any unsatisfactory fathering. 

Snarey’s analysis draws a useful distinction between three types of child-rearing 
support: social-emotional, intellectual-academic and physical-athletic. It also makes 
frequent reference to Erikson’s model of human development, and the foreword, by 
George E. Valliant, claims that this book “is the finest empirical test of Erikson’s 
theories in existence”. I can’t see, myself, that either benefits the other. 


Don Locke, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, University of Warwick, UK. 


Child Rearing Influence of Prosocial and Moral Development 
J. M. A. M. JANSSENS & J. R. M. GERRIS (Eds), 1992 
Amsterdam/Lisse, Swets and Zeitlinger 

196 pp. £21 (cloth) ISBN 90 265 1181 7 


Child Rearing Influence of Prosocial and Moral Development presents the reports of 
eight studies dealing with aspects of the relationship between child rearing and 
children’s prosocial and moral development. The research focuses on the effects of 
parental discipline on children aged 15 months up to teenage years. The book 
examines the moral development of the children. It discusses the external and 
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internal influences on the internalising of prosocial and moral standards throughout 
the learning process. 

The first chapter examines the difficulties in measuring child rearing, outlining, 
at the outset, common methodological pitfalls. 

Although each study was independent they are all linked, and their findings 
both complement and confirm each other. A common factor is the strong relation- 
ship between the reaction and action of the child, in situations set up with identified 
criteria which demand social and moral behavioural outcomes, and the child-rearing 
styles used by his or her parents. The moral and prosocial values held by the parents 
are significant and the research proved that the level of moral development of 
parents is linked to the child’s learning. 

The method of child rearing which had the most consistent behavioural results 
in children was that which involved them in discussion and explanation of the results 
of their actions and dealt with consideration of the ‘victim’s’ feelings. The parents 
demonstrated support and affection for their child. This approach was termed 
“induction” and more than one study showed this to be the most consistently 
effective method of child rearing in relation to prosocial and moral development. 

There were also links between children’s ages and levels of development in 
terms of prosocial and moral reasoning. The younger children would seem to take 
‘hedonistic’ views whilst older children were more able to internalise and justify their 
actions. This, too, was affected by the method of child rearing and parental 
influence. 

The groups used in the research were predominantly white, middle-class, 
two-parent families. There were no comparative studies with any conclusive results 
which focused on the socioeconomic influences which could effect the outcomes. 
This may be linked to the difficulties of methodology mentioned previously. How- 
ever, it is difficult to establish an overview of the relations between child rearing and 
children’s prosocial and moral development if studies do not take into account the 
differing norms of cultural, economic and social groups. This is confirmed in the one 
study which found differences in cross-cultural and sub-cultural prosocial and moral 
reasoning. It would be useful to have more studies that either focus or include 
groups who are in some way disadvantaged, and who may need support if their 
children are to have the opportunity to develop on equal terms with those of the 
groups with whom these studies were carried out. 

The editors conclude that there are three issues to consider in future research. 
First the relatively little available information about the relation between indices of 
prosocial and moral development. Secondly, the consistent evidence of the positive 
influence of components such as support, affection and encouragement of indepen- 
dence and responsibility. Thirdly, the lack of knowledge about processes that 
mediate between child rearing and prosocial and moral development. 

It is valuable to have the data resulting from the research as a basis for 
developing both service styles and practice which supports parents/carers in develop- 
ing the process in which their children learn prosocial and moral skills. My 
experience suggests that parents have often adopted their parent’s styles, not having 
experience of other models to compare. They should have the opportunity to know, 
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and make choices about, the styles they use with their own children. Practitioners 
would find the information in this book of value in this respect. 

The book is thus useful and interesting, although practitioners many find the 
format rather academic, and will have to translate theory into workable programmes 
that will enhance child rearing for both parents and children. 


Correspondence: Denise Yates, Early Years Project Worker, Community Education 
Development Centre, Lyng Hall, Blackberry Lane, Coventry, CV2 3JS, UK. 
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Conference Report 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
EDUCATION: 


University of Plymouth at Exmouth, England 6-8 September 1993 


One hundred and twenty-one delegates attended a national conference on moral 
and spiritual education at the Exmouth site of the University of Plymouth at which 
57 papers, three workshops and a poster display were presented. The conference was 
organised by the Centre for Research Into Moral, Spiritual and Cultural Under- 
standing and Education (RIMSCUE Centre), a recently established research centre 
within Rolle Faculty of Education. Following publication in April of the National 
Curriculum Council’s document Spiritual and Moral Development—a discussion paper 
(see review in this issue) containing guidelines for the inspection in schools of the 
provision for spiritual and moral development, this conference was timely in offering 
opportunities to exchange ideas and opinions and to report on research. 

The conference opened with what many afterwards described as a tour de force 
by Dr John Hull, Professor of Religious Education at the University of Birmingham. 
His keynote address, entitled ‘In the body or out of the body? Spirituality and 
materiality’ began with an overview of the many conflicting uses of the term 
‘spirituality’ currently in use, and continued with an exploration of whether spiritu- 
ality could be embodied or disembodied, a spiritual or a material dimension. 
Outlining the relationship between base and superstructure in Marxist thinking, the 
recent history of capitalism and the development of the god of money in contempor- 
ary society, he forged links between disparate dimensions and trends in society. 
Echoes of this opening address were heard as the conference progressed. The 
remainder of the first day was given over to parallel symposia in which nine papers 
were presented on further aspects of spirituality: its concept, some philosophical 
approaches and current research. After an interlude in the form of a sitar recital, the 
final session of the day was a roundtable discussion with Professor Hull. 

The second day began with a thought-provoking keynote address on moral 
education given by Paul Hirst, Emeritus Professor of Education at the University of 
Cambridge. In exploring “The demands of moral education: reasons, virtues, prac- 
tices’, he suggested ways appropriate for our time of steering between the previously 
expounded approaches of rationality and utilitarianism. Three symposia followed 
this, with nine papers exploring influences on moral education, links between moral 
education, citizenship and culture and morality and education. 

After lunch Rabbi Julia Neuberger, currently Chair of Camden and Islington 
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Community Health Service Trust, presented a third engaging keynote address 
entitled ‘Educating Professionals: the question of values’. Drawing on her experi- 
ences, she provided concrete examples of the need for a re-assessment of values in 
the fields of medicine and law, and suggested that different approaches to medical 
care in the UK and the USA might arise from the differing notions of being either 
a citizen or a subject. Three symposia of nine papers, concerned with values in a 
variety of contexts, followed: education reform, cognitive development and family, 
school and national values. Don Locke, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Warwick, then drew together the main threads of the conference so far 
in a further roundtable discussion. The day ended with a conference dinner at the 
Pavilion on the seafront where for some, dancing continued until nearly midnight. 

The final day was given over to parallel symposia and workshops focusing on 
practical dimensions of spiritual, moral and values education. Topics covered were: 
religious education, perspectives from some world faiths, values in schools, empirical 
research on effects of bereavement, relationships between prayer and purpose in life 
and religious experiences, ethics and ethnicity and values across the curriculum, 
perspectives from literature, art and science, staff development, school policy, 
inspection and consultancy services, pedagogical approaches, the act of collective 
worship, biographical writing and thumbnail sketches of individual school and 
student needs. 

As delegates left for destinations around the UK as well as Australia, the USA 
and Norway, many suggested that this conference should become an annual event. 
Certainly the RIMSCUE Centre is well placed to host continuing dialogue on these 
central educational issues. Likely outcomes from the conference include the publi- 
cation of two or three books including conference papers; the establishment of a 
newsletter relating to research on the spiritual dimension in education; and a 
number of smaller, more narrowly focused seminars in 1994, including one jointly 
organised with OFSTED to review the first year of inspection of the spiritual and 
moral dimension in schools. Further information may be obtained from Dr J Mark 
Halstead, Director, The RIMSCUE Centre, Rolle Faculty of Education, University 
of Plymouth, Douglas Avenue, Exmouth, Devon EX8 2AT. 


Valerie Clark & Mark Halstead 
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. Submissions, Articles for consideration from the USA and Canada should be sent in the first instance to Dr 
Dwight Boyd, Associate Professor, Department of History and Philosophy of Education, OISE, 252 Bloor 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, M5S 1V6. All other articles should be sent to the Editor, Monica J. Taylor, 
NFER, The Mere, Upton Park, Slough, Berkshire SL1 2DQ, United Kingdom. The top copy and one 
photocopy of the article should be submitted. Papers accepted become the copyright of the author, unless 
otherwise specifically agreed. 


. Length. Articles should be between 3000 and 6000 words in length. 


. Layout. Manuscripts should be typed, double spaced, on A4 paper, with wide margins. The first page of the 
article should bear the title, the name(s) of the author(s), their professional status and the address to which 
proofs should be sent. Please include your FAX number if possible. 


. Abstract. Each article should be accompanied by an abstract of about 150 words typed on a separate sheet. 


. Headings. Where necessary, the organisation of the article should be made clear by sub- and sub-sub-headings. 
The author should indicate in the margin against each sub-heading its rank in the hierarchy. 


. Footnotes to the text should be kept to an absolute minimum. They should be typed on a separate sheet at the 
end of the article, numbered 1, 2, etc. and the text reference indicated by the corresponding number in square 
brackets. 


. Quotations exceeding five lines from other works and other matter requiring separation from the text should be 
indented at both margins with a space above and below. Authors are reminded that the permission of the 
relevant publisher should be sought and an acknowledgement made for the reproduction of copyright material 
in excess of 100 words. 


. Tables should be typed on separate sheets at the end of the typescript. Their position in the text should be 
clearly indicated. Tables should be numbered with Roman numerals and should carry a descriptive title. 
Vertical rules should be avoided. 


. Iustrations should be submitted in a form suitable for publication. Straight lines should be straight. Curved 
lines should not be hand drawn. All lines should be of a constant thickness. A suitable stencil should be used for 
lettering. Indian or other draughtsman’s ink should be used. Figures should be numbered with Arabic numerals 
and their position indicated in the text. 


. References should be indicated in the text by giving the author’s name, with the year of publication in 
parentheses. If several papers by the same author and from the same year are cited, a, b, c, etc. should be put 
after the year of publication. The references should be listed in full at the end of the paper in the following 
standard form: 


For articles: BERGEM, T. (1990) The teacher as moral agent, Journal of Moral Education, 19, pp. 88-100. 
For books: Fris, J. (1986) Natural Law and Natural Rights (Oxford, Oxford University Press). 

For chapters | MESSICK, D.M. (1985) Social interdependence and decision making, in: G. WRIGHT (Ed.) 
within books: Behavioural Decision Making, pp. 87-109 (New York, Plenum). 


Titles of journals should not be abbreviated. Contributors are requested to limit their references to a maximum 
of 20. 


. Alterations will not be permitted at proof stage apart from the correction of printer’s errors. 
. Return of articles is not guaranteed. 


. Offprints. Fifty offprints of each paper are supplied free. Additional copies may be purchased and should be 
ordered when the proofs are returned. Offprints, together with a complete copy of the relevant journal issue, are 
sent by accelerated surface post about three weeks after publication. 


. Reviews and Curriculum Material. Books and curriculum material for review, and information about 
curriculum developments, should be sent to Dr Mal Leicester, Senior Lecturer, Department of Continuing 
Education, University of Warwick, Westwood, Coventry, CV4 7AL, United Kingdom. North American books 
and curriculum material for review should be sent to Dr Carol Witherell, Director of Professional Studies, 
Teacher Education Programmes, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, OR 97219, USA. 


. Notes and News. Information for Notes and News should be sent to the Editor. 
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